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Foreword 


Research is essential to a museum. A love of art thrives on curiosity. Asking ques- 
tions can turn up unexpected answers, and when that happens familiar works of 
art suddenly appear in a new light. It is for that reason that the Van Gogh Museum 
has been researching works in its own collection ever since it was founded. This 
is usually done within the framework of specific projects, with the results being 
published in collection or exhibition catalogues. Other findings are made inciden- 
tally, and then publication in the form of an article is more logical. Van Gogh 
Studies is the ideal forum for this, although not just for findings made in the 
museum itself. This fourth volume in the series announces a variety of new dis- 
coveries in the realm of late nineteenth-century art by authors both within and 
outside the museum’s walls. Unlike the previous volume, the spotlight is now on 
the artist to which our institution owes its name. The focus in 2010 was on 
Gauguin; now it is Van Gogh’s turn. 

We open with the nightmare of every editor who thinks that he or she has 
published the definitive, complete correspondence of an artist or writer. In 2009 
Leo Jansen, Hans Luijten and Nienke Bakker presented Vincent van Gogh: The 
letters, and now, three years later, the inevitable has happened. They discovered a 
previously unknown letter, which is being published in annotated form in this 
volume before its inclusion in the website edition. That article has a fitting pendant 
in the form of a reflective essay by Dick van Halsema on Van Gogh as a writer. The 
publication of Vincent van Gogh: The letters once again emphatically highlighted 
the fact that Van Gogh was not just a famous painter but also an equally impres- 
sive letter writer, and Van Halsema examines that achievement in depth. How 
does Van Gogh fit into the Dutch literary world as a writer and thinker? 

Anyone who thought that we know everything there is to know about Van 
Gogh as an artist is just as mistaken. There is a detailed report on a still life in the 
Kréller-Miiller Museum that was traditionally attributed to him before the first 
doubts about its authenticity arose in 1974. However, Luuk van der Loeff and her 
co-authors have now demonstrated that this unusually large work is indeed by 
Van Gogh. The work is painted on top of his Wrestlers, which the artist made when 
studying at the academy in Antwerp and which was thought to be lost, although it 
was known from a description in the letters. The investigation of the flower still 


life was interdisciplinary, building on findings published last year in the collection 
catalogue Van Gogh in Antwerp and Paris. The importance of this kind of research 
cannot be overstated, and will again come to the fore in the exhibition Van Gogh 
at Work to be held in the Van Gogh Museum in May 2013. 

The article by biologist Bert Maes and art historian Louis van Tilborgh is also 
interdisciplinary, but different in character. The authors focus on Van Gogh’s Tree 
roots of 1890 and explain what is actually depicted in this seemingly abstract and 
unfathomable scene. They also argue that this was one of his last paintings, if not 
the very last one. Another unexpected discovery is unveiled in the article by Teio 
Meedendorp about the apartment that Theo and Vincent van Gogh shared at 
54 Rue Lepic in Paris. Previously thought to be on the third floor, it turns out that 
it was in fact one floor higher. There is not only documentary evidence for this, 
but surprisingly enough it can also be deduced from paintings. Louis van Tilborgh, 
finally, presents the facts about the collection of Adrianus Marijnissen, a tax in- 
spector in Breda, whose collection of hundreds of works ascribed to Van Gogh are, 
according to Van Tilborgh, more likely to be made by the amateur artist Willemi- 
na Vincent. 

Four of the authors in this volume explore paths that stray away from Van 
Gogh and his reputation. Alister Mill sketches the genesis of Alfred Roll’s monu- 
mental depiction of a miner’s strike in the Borinage, the first realist artwork to 
adopt such a controversial theme. René Boitelle investigates the technical struc- 
ture of Gauguin’s intriguing Breton girl spinning, which the Van Gogh Museum 
acquired in 2006, while Gabriel Weisberg, Van Gogh Museum Visiting Fellow in 
the History of Nineteenth-Century Art in 2010, tells of the American painter 
Eanger Irving Couse, who recorded the life of Native Americans in photographs 
and paintings. 

The final article is devoted to the contrasting world-views behind Realism and 
is by John House, who died very unexpectedly on 7 February 2012. His involve- 
ment with the Van Gogh Museum goes back to 1986, when he helped us with the 
preparations for our exhibition Monet in Holland, and the museum developed pro- 
fessional and friendly ties with him over the years. He was always the first to say 
that he could add nothing to our knowledge of Van Gogh, which he regarded as 
immense, however, he knew an amazing amount for someone who claimed that 
he knew little about the artist. As a champion of the standpoint that art does not 
benefit from a one-sided, one-dimensional approach he made public and incisive 
use of that knowledge at moments when he felt that there was ‘a reduced and 
domesticated’ interpretation of Van Gogh’s oeuvre, ‘shorn of his original shock 
and daring view’. He did so, for instance, when Jan Hulsker declared that Van 
Gogh’s Berceuse had no symbolic or religious significance, as well as in his critical 
but always elegantly written discussions of Van Gogh exhibitions, most notably in 
The Burlington Magazine. He made no exceptions for friends, and that shows what 
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he was: a true academic. We remember him smoothly moderating the internatio- 
nal Van Gogh and Gauguin symposium in 2002 and also his recent applause for 
the above-mentioned edition of the letters in Simiolus. His thoughtful contribu- 
tion to the network The End of Impressionism? comes to mind, as does his one- 
week stay in Amsterdam as the fifth Van Gogh Museum Visiting Fellow in the 
History of Nineteenth-Century Art in May 2o1t1. It showed him at his best, teach- 
ing and guiding us through the ever-intriguing histories of nineteenth-century 
French art. He enjoyed some Belgian Trappist beers and Dutch bitterballen in an 
Amsterdam café nearby, while explaining his love for Renaissance and early Ba- 
roque music. In September his book Van Gogh and Impressionism will be pub- 
lished by our museum, his last contribution to art history. We will miss a great 
and inspiring colleague. 


For the Editorial Board, 
Chris Stolwijk, Editor-in-chief 
Louis van Tilborgh, Guest editor 


Editorial board 

Chris Stolwijk, Van Gogh Museum (Editor-in-chief) 
Rachel Esner, University of Amsterdam 

Dario Gamboni, University of Geneva 

Leo Jansen, Van Gogh Museum 

Susan Alyson Stein, The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Richard Thomson, University of Edinburgh 

Louis van Tilborgh, Van Gogh Museum 


Already published in Van Gogh Studies: 

Van Gogh Studies 1. Current Issues in 19th-Century Art (2007) 
Van Gogh Studies 2. Van Gogh: A Literary Mind (2009) 

Van Gogh Studies 3. Visions: Gauguin and his Time (2010) 


Note to the reader 


Van Gogh Studies publishes recent, in-depth research into Van Gogh and related 
areas of nineteenth- and early twentieth-century art and culture, which is repre- 
sentative of current trends in the study of western European art. The series is 
published regularly as an anthology of essays, and does, on occasion, also include 
monographic studies. 


Manuscripts should be submitted to 


Chris Stolwijk, Editor-in-chief of Van Gogh Studies 
Van Gogh Museum 

P.O. Box 75366 

1070 AJ Amsterdam 

The Netherlands 

vangoghstudies @vangoghmuseum.nl 


For more information about Van Gogh Studies please contact the editor’s office. 


The numbers used for Van Gogh’s letters refer to the website Vincent van Gogh: 
The letters, 2009, updated version, edited by Leo Jansen, Hans Luijten and Nienke 
Bakker: http://vangoghletters.org/vg/. References to Van Gogh’s work are given 
in the form of two numbers: the F number refers to J.-B. de la Faille, The works of 
Vincent van Gogh: His paintings and drawings, Amsterdam 1970; and the JH num- 
ber to Jan Hulsker, The new complete Van Gogh: Paintings, drawings, sketches. Re- 
vised and enlarged edition of the catalogue raisonné of the works of Vincent van Gogh, 
Amsterdam & Philadelphia 1996. 


All the works reproduced from the collection of the Van Gogh Museum except for 
Gauguin’s Breton girl spinning belong to the Vincent van Gogh Foundation. The 
Foundation’s collection is on permanent loan to the museum, and we are grateful 
to its board for the trust reposed in us. 





1. Letter from Vincent van Gogh to Hendrik Verzijl, The Hague, 26 October 1872, 
21.2 x 27.1cm [ir:1, 1r:4]. Brabant Historical Information Centre, ‘s-Hertogenbosch 
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Waiting to be discovered: 
An unknown letter from 1872 


by Vincent van Gogh 


Leo Jansen, Hans Luijten and Nienke Bakker 


Vincent van Gogh’s letters are universally praised for the moving story of his life 
that they tell and for the wealth of information they contain about his art and ca- 
reer. The editors of the ‘complete correspondence’, published in 2009, naturally 
subscribe to the view that the more letters there are the more fascinating, insight- 
ful and informative the picture becomes. Nevertheless, their greatest fear was that 
new letters would appear after publication, making it incomplete. And that is pre- 
cisely what happened. Early in 2012, a previously overlooked manuscript came to 
light in the Brabants Historisch Informatiecentrum (Brabant Historical Informa- 
tion Centre, BHIC) in ’s-Hertogenbosch (ills. 1, 3). It is a short letter from 1872, 
when Van Gogh was working at the Goupil & Co. art gallery in The Hague.’ 
Although it was known that there were letters written by members of the Van 
Gogh family in the De Jonge van Zwijnsbergen family archive,} at the time when 
they were being archived the signature on this particular one was not recognized 
as being that of Vincent van Gogh. It was transcribed as ‘J. van Gogh (?) to Hen- 
drik Verzijl, 1872’.4 The identity of the writer remained a mystery, partly because 
research into the letters was not nearly as far advanced back then. However, in 
2012, when Fieke Pabst, the research documentalist at the Van Gogh Museum, 
examined photocopies of documents from the ’s-Hertogenbosch archive as part of 
the ongoing study of Van Gogh’s life and work, she recognized the handwriting 
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and signature as belonging to Vincent. That signature, with the initials ‘VW’ writ- 
ten closed up, matches the one with which Van Gogh signed the visitors’ book at 
Dulwich Picture Gallery on 4 August 1873: ‘VWvanGogh / the Hague’ (ill. 2).° 


Reading text 
{1r:1] 
den Haag 26 Oct. 1872 


Welkd. Heer, 
Tot mijn leed wezen ben ik geen van de door U opgegeven stukken kunnen 
machtig worden, daar zij allen hooger zijn gegaan dan de opgegeven prijzen.—#! 

Zi) zijn allen gekocht door den Heer v. Stockum, die er commissie op scheen 
te hebben. &! [1v:2] 

Voor wien het was, weet ik niet, maar hoop dat toch wel te weten te komen, 
daar ik den zoon van den Heer v. Stockum ken & hij mij beloofd heeft er naar te 
informeeren. "4! 

Zoodra ik er iets van hoor, zal ik het U schrijven. 

De verkooping was druk bezocht, & naar ik hoor, zijn er over het algemeen 
hooger prijzen besteed dan gewoonlijk. ©! [1v:3] 

Voor de opgegeven Nos is ongeveer f 30.— besteed. 

Na U verzocht te hebben, mijne beleefde groeten aan de familie de Jong™ 
te doen, noem ik mij met de meeste achting 


Uw Dw. Dienaar 
V.W. van Gogh 


[1r:4 
Welkd. Heer H. Verzijl 


Helvoirt 
pec (7] 


2. The signature ‘VWvanGogh / 
the Hague’ in the visitors’ book 
from Dulwich Picture Gallery, 
London 
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Translation 


The Hague, 26 Oct. 1872 


Dear Sir, @! 


I regret that I have been unable to obtain any of the items you specified, since they 
all fetched more than the prices specified. *! 
They were all purchased by Mr Van Stockum, who had apparently been acting 


on commission. !! 


I do not know for whom, but hope to be able to discover it, since I know Mr Van 
Stockum’s son and he has promised to make enquiries. “! 

As soon as I hear anything I shall write informing you. 

The auction was very well attended, and I have heard that in general the prices 


paid were higher than usual. ©! 


Approximately 30 guilders was paid for the nos. specified. 
With the request that you pay my respects to the De Jonge family, ©! I am, yours 


faithfully, 


Your obedient servant 
V.W. van Gogh 


WelEd. Heer H. Verzijl 
Helvoirt 
Dc: [7} 


ANNOTATIONS 


[1] Hendrik Verzijl (1797-1881) was a retired 
tutor from Helvoirt (see below for more 
information). 

[2} Van Gogh must have been asked to bid on 
Verzijl’s behalf at an auction in The Hague (see 
annotation [5]). 

[3] Wilhelmus Petrus van Stockum (1810- 
1898), the celebrated book dealer, publisher, 
antiquarian bookseller and auctioneer from 
Buitenhof in The Hague. He was the founder 
of the booksellers and publishers W. P. van 


Stockum en Zoon (see http://www.vanstockum. 


nl/book/). 


[4] Willem Jacob van Stockum (1846-1900). On 
30 April 1873 he married Caroline van Haanebeek, 
who was related to the Van Gogh family. Vincent 
was in touch with the young couple at this time, 
and later corresponded with them from London 
{letters 10, 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20). 

[5] This must have been the auction of books 
and prints from the estates of A. K. Kemper and 

J. de Vos, which took place from 21 to 29 October 
1872 at the premises of W. P. van Stockum in The 
Hague. There is a copy of the auction catalogue in 
the University of Amsterdam Library, shelf mark 
OTM: KVB NV 2223:3. 

[6] The De Jonge van Zwijnsbergen family, with 
whom Verzijl lodged, belonged to the Van Gogh 
family’s circle of acquaintances in Helvoirt. 

[7] Abbreviation for ‘par couvert’, meaning that 
the letter was enclosed with another item. 


%3 
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Background 


Van Gogh was employed by the art dealers Goupil & Co. in the Hague from 
30 July 1369 to 12 May 1873. He started at their Plaats branch as an assistant on 
the recommendation of his uncle, Vincent van Gogh, who had been a partner 
(‘associé’) in the firm since 1858. The work brought the young Vincent into con- 
tact with a wealth of paintings and reproductions, since Goupil’s had a very profit- 
able line in reproductive photographs and engravings. Van Gogh lodged with the 
married couple Willem and Dina Roos-Van Aalst at 32 Lange Beestenmarkt. 

On 29 January 1871, eighteen months after Vincent had left the parental home, 
the Van Gogh family moved from Zundert to 47 Torenstraat in Helvoirt, to which 
the Reverend Theodorus van Gogh (1822-1885) had been called as the minister. 
He was on a friendly footing with the well-to-do residents and dignitaries in the 
village, among them Jonkheer Joan de Jonge van Zwijnsbergen (1821-1881) of 
Zwijnsbergen Castle, who also owned a country house nearby called Jagtlust. 
He was an elder and churchwarden of the Reformed Congregation, and a leading 
light of the Maatschappij van Welstand (Welfare Society), with which the Rever- 
end Van Gogh was also closely involved.° 

The new letter is chronologically the second in the correspondence and has 
therefore been numbered 1a.’ It shows that Van Gogh tried to buy several books 
for the almost seventy-five-year-old Hendrik Verzijl at the auction in The Hague 
but that in each case the bids exceeded the sum he was allowed to spend. It is not 
clear whether he knew Verzijl personally, but his father may have asked him to do 
a favour for his Helvoirt neighbour. The letter, which was sealed, was not sent 
directly to Verzijl but enclosed with another item, very probably a letter to Vincent's 
parents, with the request that they pass it on to him. 

In 1814 Hendrik Verzijl was an assistant schoolmaster in Engelen, a village in 
the province of North Brabant, and he sat the schoolmaster’s examination on 
12 October of that year.® He was still an assistant master in the same village six 
years later, as noted in the glowing report of the schools inspector H. E. Verschoor 
— published in the Staatsblad of 24 October 1820.9 

In 1844 Verzijl became an assistant to Joost de Waal, proprietor of a boarding 
school in Engelen, where Willem Daniél van Gogh (1818-1872), a brother of 
Theodorus van Gogh, was a lodger.’° Engelen lies some ten kilometres north of 
Helvoirt. The De Jonge van Zwijnsbergen archive contains four letters written by 
Willem Daniél to his ‘friend’ Verzijl. 

When the newly discovered letter was written Verzijl was retired and had been 
lodging for some time in Jagtlust, the house belonging to the De Jonge van 
Zwijnsbergen family. It seems that the family had employed him as a tutor at the 
end of his career, and he later died at Jagtlust." That employment and his final 
home explain why his papers ended up in the family archive after his death. 
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That same archive contains many more letters and documents belonging or 
relating to Verzijl. They tell us that he had been a private tutor in Doorn in the 
province of Utrecht prior to his employment by the De Jonge van Zwijnsbergen 
family. He was evidently fond of ordering books (many of them of a Christian 
nature), and it is clear from several advertisements he kept that he suffered from 
rheumatism. He also spent quite a lot of money on repairs to watches, and corre- 
sponded with his sister, who called him a ‘benefactor’. 

In February 1875 Verzijl was one of the twenty-two guests at the fifty-third 
birthday party of the Reverend Theodorus van Gogh, who wrote to his son Theo 
(who had by now followed Vincent to the Hague branch of Goupil’s): ‘We had the 
4 youngest girls from the castle to coffee, and in the evening Mrs and Marius and 
Margot de Jonge, Mr Verzijl, Miss Claassen, Mrs Duyzer, the Mastenbroeks and 
the ’s Graeuwens. We were 22 in number, but very lively.” Theo clearly knew who 
all these people were.® 

Van Gogh’s letter to Hendrik Verzijl is an example of the kind of practical mes- 
sages that must have been circulated by the hundreds in the Van Gogh family 
around this time. When Vincent was teaching at the school run by Thomas Slade- 
Jones in Isleworth in England, he wrote to Theo on 2 August 1876: ‘Mr Jones 
asked me if I could find out how much 50 pounds of butter would cost in Holland; 
if it isn’t too expensive he’s thinking about always having it sent from Holland. 
Ask Mrs Roos about it sometime, and write and tell me as soon as possible.’ 

All in all, this dutiful letter is typical of the carefully nurtured behaviour of the 
Van Gogh family, the object of which was to bind the family and its wider social 
circle together as closely as possible through visits, letters and a readiness to make 
use of each others’ services. As an ‘obedient servant’, the nineteen-year-old Van 
Gogh had discharged his duty in an exemplary fashion. 


NOTES the case with every letter, it will be accompanied 
by a full facsimile, a line-by-line transcription, 
the English translation and annotations. 

3. BHIC, accession no. 319, inv. no. 438. 
4. Letter from J. Wassink (External Services 


1. Vincent van Gogh - The letters: The complete Department) of the former National Archives in 
illustrated and annotated edition, ed. Leo Jansen, North Brabant to F. Pabst, Van Gogh Museum, 
Hans Luijten and Nienke Bakker, 6 vols., 3 November 1987. 

London 2009. The scholarly digital edition 5. Britain’s oldest public gallery with a famous 
is accessible free of charge at: collection of seventeenth-century paintings. Van 
www.vangoghletters.org. Gogh, Letters 2009, letter 12. There were reports 
2. The principles we followed are set out at about this circulating on the Internet in 2008 
http://vangoghletters.org/vg/about_3.html. This and 2010 stating that the initials were ‘H V’. 
newly discovered letter will be inserted as letter 6. Harrie Smulders, Van Gogh in Helvoirt: 

1a in the next update to the web edition. As is De familie Van Gogh geschetst tegen de achtergrond 


T 
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van Helvoirt in het einde van de vorige eeuw, 
Helvoirt 1989, p. 10; Frank Kools, Vincent 

van Gogh en zijn geboorteplaats: Als een boer 

van Zundert, Zutphen 1990, pp. 117-18, and 
Streekarchief / Regional Archives Langs Aa 

en Dommel. 

7. That is the number under which it has 

been inserted in the web edition (see n. 1). The 
earliest surviving letter by Van Gogh is dated 

29 September 1872 and is addressed to his 
brother Theo, who was four years his junior. 

8. See Bijdragen ter bevordering van het onderwijs 
en de opvoeding voornamelijk met betrekking tot de 
lagere scholen binnen de Vereenigde Nederlanden, 
vol. 5, Haarlem 1814, p. 165. We are grateful to 
M. J. A. Veekens of the BHIC who hunted down 
several archival sources for us on microfilm that 
provided further information about Hendrik 
Verzijl. He was born on 1 September 1797 in 
Woudrichem, the son of Cornelis Verzijl and 
Bastiana Blom, and died on 19 August 1881 

in Helvoirt. His profession is given as ‘private 
tutor’ in the Helvoirt servants’ register, and as 
‘retired headmaster’ on his death certificate. 

His death was reported by Jonkheer Marinus 
Bonifacius Willem de Jonge van Zwijnsbergen, 


‘of no occupation’, and Sander Gerritsen, sexton. 


9. Bijvoegsel tot het Staatsblad en officieel journal 
van het Koningrijk der Nederlanden |...| Achtste 
deel, tweede of laatste stuk, Dordrecht 1822, vol. 2, 
p. 1125. 

10. Maria (Mietje) Johanna van Gogh (1831-1911) 
recorded the following in a family history for 
her relatives: ‘1844. Brother Willem [Daniél] is 
received at Engelen, has received 660 guilders 
income, so not ample, he is lodging with De 
Waal, the proprietor of the boarding school, 
where Mr Verzijl, later known in Helvoirt, was 
the assistant’ (Amsterdam, Van Gogh Museum 
Archives, inv. no. b 3259 V/t962). In 1855 
Willem Daniél van Gogh married Magdalena 
Susanna van Stockum (1828-1904), a half-sister 
of W. P. van Stockum (from the father’s third 
marriage). 

11. Registration of his death on 19 August 1881. 
The certificate states that he no longer had any 
blood relatives; he never married (there is a copy 
of the certificate in the BHIC). 

12. Helvoirt, 11 February 1875 (Amsterdam, 
Van Gogh Museum Archives, inv. no. b 2320 
V/1982). 

13. In the De Jonge van Zwijnsbergen archive 
there is also a postcard written by Vincent’s 


brother Theo in 1885 to Jonkheer M. B. W. de 
Jonge van Zwijnsbergen, a son and heir of the 
lord of the castle. 

Dear Sir, 

The funeral of our Father will take place next 

Monday at two o’clock. Would you be so 

good as inform any as may be interested? 

Your willing 

T. van Gogh Jr 

Nuenen, 29 March 1885 
The Reverend Van Gogh had died unexpectedly 
on 27 March 1885, and the ever-solicitous 
Theo, who was working in Paris for the art 
dealers Boussod, Valadon & Co. (formerly 
Goupil & Co.), had rushed home in order to 
support his mother and the other children. In 
all the confusion he must have been mistaken 
about the date, for the postmarks of both the 
dispatching office (Nuenen Station) and the 
receiving office (Tilburg) is clearly 28 March. 
14. See Van Gogh, Letters 2009, letter 87. 
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3. Letter from Vincent van Gogh to Hendrik Verzijl, The Hague, 26 October 1872, 
21.2 x 27.1 cm [lv:2, 1v:3]. Brabant Historical Information Centre, 's-Hertogenbosch 
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1. Letter from Vincent van Gogh to Theo van Gogh, Paris, mid-September 1881 [172]. 
Van Gogh Museum, Amsterdam 
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Vincent van Gogh: 
A ‘Great Dutch Writer’ 
(between Marcellus Emants 


and Willem Kloos) 


Dick van Halsema 


Since 4 March 2010, Vincent van Gogh has officially been designated a ‘Great 
Dutch Writer’. It was on this day that the Museum of Dutch Literature (Letterkun- 
dig Museum) in The Hague, after restructuring at all levels, from floor to ceiling 
and mission to manuscripts, reopened with a new permanent exhibition: the 
Pantheon.’ To quote from a museum press release, in that Pantheon are con- 
tained ‘our hundred greatest dead writers’. P. C. Boutens, the elegant author of 
rarefied, difficult and unarguably elitist poetry, is out. Vincent van Gogh, the 
direct and elemental writer of impassioned letters to his brother Theo and a hand- 
ful of others, is in. Greater justice would have been done to my ideas of what is 
valuable, dead and greatest in Dutch literature if an arrangement had been made 
to accommodate both of them in this Pantheon. But that is not Van Gogh’s fault. 
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Van Gogh's letters as literature 


There is of course every reason to look upon Van Gogh’s letters as a very signifi- 
cant phenomenon in Dutch literature. Formally speaking — in so far as they are 
not in French. Nevertheless, the shaky bilingualism of this oeuvre in letters adds 
its own colour to Van Gogh’s attempts to express something that is almost intan- 
gible. The fact that these letters, as the entity they have now become, make grip- 
ping reading has much to do with the way the author uses language and gives his 
letters rhythm in emotional sequences. It links them to what we call literature. 
Over and above his achievement as an artist, as a writer of letters Van Gogh has 
also given us something of great value — value that is still having an impact today. 

In the run-up to the publication of the new six-volume edition of Van Gogh’s 
Letters in October 2009, I reread the letters in the four yellow volumes dating 
from 1990.’ For the first time, I read them one after the other, like some massive 
tome by Dostoyevsky — more than twenty-one hundred densely printed pages. 
Anyone who reads the letters in the magnificent 2009 edition gets a great deal 
more, including a couple that were not in the 1990 edition. At the same time, 
however, the countless references to and illustrations of the work of Van Gogh 
the artist — and it is this above all, that gives the 2009 edition its quality - make 
it harder for the reader of the letters in this later edition to escape from the 
compelling presence of the painter and the grande parade of associated icons. In 
the 1990 edition the absolute celebrity of Van Gogh’s paintings was not yet get- 
ting in the way of his letters. The work, in so far as it played a role — and that was 
almost continuously the case from the moment Van Gogh started drawing and 
painting — remained a substantive theme of the letters themselves, sometimes as 
an inserted sketch or scribble that perhaps reappeared later as a ‘Sunflowers’ or a 
‘Starry night’. 

Reading these letters as one mega text was an obsessive experience, and they 
continued to resonate in my mind. That, surely, is the effect of literature if it 
means anything. Or to look at it another way, such an experience can make you 
consider as literature writing that you started reading without that idea. This 
means that ‘literature’ is primarily an assessment of quality and not in the first 
instance something institutional that is called ‘literature’. 

Good literature — a term that is in fact a tautology — can therefore apparently 
also be literature that was not intended to be literature, had no readership in mind 
beyond the one reader to whom the letter was addressed, did not appear to be 
seeking contact with a specific literary style and specific literary opinions, and was 
also quite remote from what belongs officially to ‘literature’ in one way or another. 
If one considers literature primarily as a playground that is fenced off by agree- 
ments and institutions, Vincent’s letters can be regarded as literature honoris 
causa on the grounds of their qualities, bypassing the system. Van Gogh knew he 
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could write well and with passion. He wielded that ability with assurance when he 
wrote letters to Theo and the others, including when the subject was painting. But 
what he wrote to Theo was for Theo and nobody else. Or perhaps he wrote his let- 
ters — apart from the worrisome financial calculations that form the basso continuo 
of the letters to Theo — primarily to himself, with the recipient as a sparring part- 
ner. In these letters, which thus take on the character of a diary, Vincent tries to 
get himself and his world in focus, to order it, to give it shape, to explore its intel- 
lectual and emotional dimensions, to invoke it and to challenge it; literature, then, 
according to the quality criterion. He achieves this through simple but effective 
use of language, sometimes brilliant, sometimes rough, sometimes wooden, al- 
ways going back to worry at anything that had evidently not yet come out right. 
What gives these letters their potent charge lies not in the finesses of individual 
sentences or paragraphs, but in the larger entity of such a letter as a whole. Litera- 
ture played a part in so far as Van Gogh, voracious reader as he was (quite early in 
life he started to read primarily in English and French), channelled his life through 
the prism of the literary works that filled his head and his soul. Literature really 
did have an active share in the life that sought form in his letters, in his self-diag- 
noses and in the prescriptions he devised for himself in them. This is one of the 
conclusions Wouter van der Veen reached in his 2009 study Van Gogh: A literary 
mind} Viewed in this light, Van Gogh’s letters do indeed come into contact with 
literature as institution: the life that he tries to shape in them draws strength from 
the link with what the literary canon has to say. Van Gogh ascribed unmistakable 
moral authority to the literature on which he leaned. 

So, since 2010 Van Gogh is in the Pantheon of the hundred greatest dead 
Dutch writers. There, these hundred worthies are arranged in a row, each behind 
their own screen and in order of their year of birth, which means we find Van 
Gogh with Marcellus Emants before him and Willem Kloos after him and hence 
the Movement of 1880 (Beweging van Tachtig).4 

Many of Van Gogh’s letters contain magnificent descriptions of landscapes, 
cityscapes and the outskirts where town meets country, and these passages are 
frequently quoted (for instance by W. F. Hermans in his slim volume Vincent 
Literator) when an author wants to show that Van Gogh’s letters really can be 
called literature.5 They are the written counterparts of what Van Gogh painted or 
had wanted to be able to paint. Yet between 1880 and 1920 there were plenty of 
writers in Holland who leaned towards the Movement of 1880 and who also pro- 
duced descriptions of this kind and of comparable quality. At the time, that was 
part of Dutch literature’s core business. But those dead writers are not just miss- 
ing from the hundred greatest; nowadays they are not to be found anywhere. The 
supreme value of Van Gogh’s letters — apart from their documentary importance, 
which is first and foremost art historical — is that as an entity they are the passion- 
ate account of a single-minded existential undertaking which continually takes its 
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own measure and that of everything that stands in its way, which occasionally 
changes its means, its goal and its object, but which clings to the desire for some- 
thing more absolute than what the world has to offer in its more trivial guises 
without ever losing sight of that world. On the contrary, now and again that world 
recoils from Van Gogh’s embrace. 


Breakthrough of the letters to a readership 


In 1893 the first Van Gogh letters made the leap from the intimacy between letter 
writer and recipient into the wider world and set off on the path to their metamor- 
phosis into literature. This happened in an undeniably literary context - Le Mer- 
cure de France, the magazine of the French symbolists. It was this magazine that 
published the first essay about Van Gogh as an artist as early as 1890,° and it was 
here that Emile Bernard, painter, poet and friend of Van Gogh, published a selec- 
tion of the letters that Van Gogh had written to him.” Between 1893 and 1895, 
there followed a selection of Vincent’s letters to Theo, which appeared over nine 
issues. The fact that these extracts from letters ended up in a leading literary 
magazine did not in itself mean that they were now officially ‘literature’. French 
magazines at that time, including the Mercure, liked to publish specimens of 
rough or sophisticated theorizing about art and artistry. The letters written by Van 
Gogh, about whom a legend was being developed, slotted in neatly. Texts like 
these thus acquired a para-literary character. The sometimes almost crude sim- 
plicity of Vincent’s style, not to mention his own very singular French, would 
certainly have stood out among the delicate linguistic creations of other — French 
— writers on art of that epoch. Indeed, Van Gogh’s elemental, rough northernness 
would have given his letters even more of an edge in the literary salons of Paris. 

This leads us naturally to a suggestion put very early on to the Hague pub- 
lisher P. A. M. Boele van Hensbroek — whose publications included the Nederland- 
sche Spectator — as to whether he might like to consider a Dutch edition of Van 
Gogh’s letters. In turn, Boele van Hensbroek put the question, which had origi- 
nated in French circles, to his friend the painter H. W. Mesdag. Mesdag — famous 
for his Panorama — felt that this eccentric stuff was more suited to Paris than the 
Netherlands.® Their thinking was probably realistic in the context of the times, 
however much it would seem to be a missed opportunity viewed from the perspec- 
tive of the triumphal globalized Vincent of today. What Boele van Hensbroek had 
meanwhile seen very clearly, though, was that if something were to be done with 
these letters, they would have to be published as a whole.° 

Little interest was shown towards the Van Gogh letters within Dutch literary 
circles for the next few decades, even when the young writers in the Movement of 
1880 began to take an interest in them. The situation was different in Flanders. 
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Van Nu en Straks (Today and Tomorrow), the avant-garde Flemish magazine for art 
and literature, published excerpts from the letters in 1893.’° But when, in the same 
year, Theo’s widow Jo van Gogh-Bonger (Theo had died at the beginning of 1891) 
sent a couple of letters on approval to Lodewijk van Deyssel, one of the young liter- 
ary avant-gardists of the time, asking him whether he saw anything in them, noth- 
ing came of it.” A year later Van Deyssel had established his own magazine, the 
Tweemaandelijksch Tydschrift (Bi-monthly), which according to the subtitle was ‘for 
literature, art, scholarship and politics’. That ‘art’ could have given the letters a 
way in. It would seem that in 1895 Van Deyssel, who had meanwhile become 
friends with Jo van Gogh-Bonger, planned to talk to his co-editor Albert Verwey 
about the letters.” The only thing we know for certain, however, is that none were 
ever published in their magazine. The first Dutch publication of Van Gogh’s let- 
ters did not appear until 1914. It was a complete edition with many gaps, if one is 
permitted to use such a paradox, edited by Jo van Gogh-Bonger.” By then, Ger- 
many had beaten the Netherlands to it with a German collection.* The omissions 
in Jo van Gogh-Bonger’s edition do not only cover matters that were considered to 
be private — although it has to be said that her policy in this regard was very lib- 
eral. She also often left out long passages where Vincent had wanted to dot the 1’s 
and cross the t’s again and had continued to pursue the subject. Evidently she 
thought that he had already made his point clearly enough. In my view the value 
of these letters, regarded as literature, also lies in all those repetitions and resump- 
tions. They give shape to the passionate and stable monomania that is a key facet 
of these letters and this life. 

Two writers from the Movement of 1880 started to take an interest in Van 
Gogh early in the 1890s — but through his paintings, not his letters. One was Jan 
Veth, an artist and writer, who knew Vincent’s work from visits to Theo’s home in 
Paris. The other was Frederik van Eeden.® Vincent had read some of his work and 
he was the only founding member of the Movement of 1880 to be mentioned in 
the Van Gogh letters. They never met, but Van Eeden did encounter Van Gogh’s 
painting early on, in tragic circumstances. In October 1890, a couple of months 
after Vincent’s death, Theo was in such a confused state that his wife decided 
he should see a psychiatrist. Through Anna Veth-Dirks — Jan Veth’s wife and a 
schoolfriend of Jo van Gogh-Bonger’s — she met Van Eeden, who had already 
made a name for himself as a psychiatrist and had done part of his training in 
Paris. Van Eeden took a train to Paris, conducted a consultation and saw in pass- 
ing the paintings that covered the walls of Theo and Jo’s home from floor to ceil- 
ing. Back in the Netherlands, he wrote a wildly enthusiastic piece about Van Gogh 
the painter in the ‘Art’ column of the Movement of 1880 magazine De Nieuwe 
Gids (The New Guide)."® It was the first article written about Van Gogh in the 
Netherlands. Art historians tend to disregard it, and indeed it consisted largely of 
emotional exclamations without the sort of analysis that an art critic relies on. All 
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the same, it launched Van Gogh into a wider circle of interested people in the 
Netherlands. Leaving aside for the moment the question as to how literary Van 
Gogh’s letters are, let us look first at Van Eeden’s article. 


Van Gogh and literary sensitivism 


My first hypothesis on Van Eeden’s article concerns the Zes Christus-Verzen (Six 
verses about Christ) by the poet J. H. Leopold, a couple of years further on in the 
Pantheon of Dutch literature. He made his debut with this work in De Nieuwe Gids 
in 1893.” It seems likely that Van Gogh’s paintings, by way of Van Eeden’s 
description of his Olive groves, contributed to the image of the suffering Christ in 
the Garden of Gethsemane in the first poem of Leopold’s series. An analysis of 
the two texts demonstrates that they have two remarkable seeds of the imagina- 
tion in common. (At that time Leopold was very much at home among the Rot- 
terdam artistic avant-garde and had undoubtedly also seen works by Van Gogh.) 

The second hypothesis is actually more of a question. September 1890 saw the 
publication of Herman Gorter’s collection of verses, Verzen, a landmark in modern 
Dutch poetry. In the October issue of De Nieuwe Gids, Kloos published a review 
of this collection that subsequently became famous. It was the article in which, 
among many other things, Kloos coined the formula that still dogs the Movement 
of 1880: art must be ‘the most individualistic expression of the most individualis- 
tic emotion’. In his review Kloos tried to give some background to what the vast 
majority of readers considered at the time to be Gorter’s contrived incomprehen- 
sibility. He ended with a clarion call: Gorter ‘is our greatest Dutch poet,’ and those 
who now took the liberty of writing dismissively about this poetry should ‘from 
the highest to the lowest [...] take their hats off if his immortal name is so much as 
mentioned.’?° Van Eeden’s article about Van Gogh appeared in the following issue 
of De Nieuwe Gids. We might wonder whether, by launching the incomprehen- 
sible genius Van Gogh in the very next issue, the ferociously competitive Frederik 
van Eeden wanted to make him the painterly counterpart of the equally unintelli- 
gible poetic genius Gorter. Van Eeden’s closing sentence about Van Gogh is a 
worthy match for Kloos’s on Gorter in terms of immortality pathos: ‘And was he 
not one of the noble and immortal race that the masses mock, but people of our 
stamp sanctify?’ 

If we circumvent Van Eeden and put straight this connection between Van 
Gogh and poets like Leopold and Gorter, we see that Van Gogh, or at least ‘the Van 
Gogh idea’, could easily be associated with the Dutch school of literature of around 
1890 known as ‘sensitivism’.” The early Leopold of the Zes Christus-Verzen is 
unthinkable without Gorter’s sensitivism. His exemplar was Gorter, who had 
written Verzen in 1890, and Gorter’s idol was Lodewijk van Deyssel, who devised 
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sensitivism in 1886 as a sort of highly-strung variant of Emile Zola’s naturalism. 
Here we are talking about a form of open-minded and intense awareness, senses 
and nerves tuned to the highest pitch, to the very point of madness, while sup- 
pressing normal thought patterns. Ordinary links with reality dissolve in a vortex 
of details. The idea was that an as yet unknown, but radiant, electrifying reality 
would manifest itself, a view of which had until then been obscured by two-dimen- 
sional understanding and prevailing conventions and prejudices. It was the art- 
ist’s job to manipulate himself and his way of looking and feeling so that he could 
penetrate this other, true reality. He was a sort of medium, in an experiment that 
put his life in danger as he continuously balanced on the edge of the abyss. 

The relationship between Van Gogh’s late paintings and the sensitivist texts of 
Van Deyssel and Gorter is clear in a Van Gogh-like poem, written in 1889 or 1890: 


In the hot night a hot black grey cornfield 
confounded me hotfooted hoteyed hothanded, 

the windy nighttime heat drove me from behind 
to sit in the thickish leadenish reddish dust, 

my eyes hung bloodheavy before the ingathered 
unbending nightbedding greenheating earsword.” 


Over recent decades researchers including Harry Prick, F. Jansonius and Judit 
Gera have also pointed out such parallels.’ But we also find a passing reference to 
this relationship at the time, soon after r890. In May 1892, very early on, there 
was a Van Gogh exhibition in The Hague, and a certain Ferdinand Keizer wrote 
about it in De Nederlandsche Spectator.** He observed the inexplicability of Van 
Gogh’s work displayed there and linked it to the incomprehensibility of Gorter 
and De Nieuwe Gids, ‘whose language has nothing in common with ours except 
the alphabet’. 

Thus there is much that points to the connection between Van Gogh’s later, 
French paintings and Van Deyssel’s and Gorter’s sensitivist prose and poetry. 
Both Van Gogh and Van Deyssel — and Gorter following in the latter’s footsteps 
— were great admirers of Zola, the creator of the naturalist novel. Something else 
that they shared was the lack of orthodoxy in their interpretations of his writings. 
Zola had very specific ideas about his art being a form of scientific sociology that 
would expose the laws of life. Neither Van Gogh nor Van Deyssel took the slight- 
est notice of that, and both focused on the Zola whose love of the unbiased de- 
scription of reality produced books that crackled with passion. 

Our next question has to be whether the conceptual universe of Van Gogh the 
writer that his letters reveal shows a comparable kinship with those of the writers 
Van Deyssel and Gorter, who recently acquired Van Gogh as a neighbour in the 
literary Pantheon. The robust simplicity of Van Gogh’s letters has occasionally 
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been contrasted with the rather precious theatricality of the language of Van Deys- 
sel and others in the Movement of 1880. In any event, during his period in the 
South of France, what Van Gogh the painter sought and did with his paint was 
essentially no different from what Van Deyssel and Gorter tried to do with their 
language. Gorter certainly pursued a new simplicity in observation, which could 
only be achieved by fracturing the language and experimenting with new connec- 
tions and forms. Neither of them was remotely concerned about doing things like 
everyone else, and so they soon created something that shattered all the conven- 
tions. Ferdinand Keizer realized this very clearly on: Van Gogh and Gorter were 
two of a kind. 


Fundamental difference 


Yet if one spends a number of weeks living with the Van Gogh who gradually 
emerges in that depressing and tragic book the Letters, it is clear that his thought 
patterns and feeling for life differed fundamentally, right up to the end, from 
those that drove Van Deyssel and Gorter in the late 1880s, in spite of the apparent 
similarities between their core outputs at the time. 

The modernity of Van Deyssel and Gorter in their sensitivist phase seems to 
have arisen out of a conscious attempt to break with tradition, with accepted social, 
religious and even moral opinions, as well as with all concepts of cohesion. They 
tried to reach a creative rock bottom from where they could penetrate that other 
reality with the tentacles of their new-style artistry. For a long time ‘decadence’, 
one of the catchwords of the age, was something positive as far as they were con- 
cerned. It represented a weakening that was necessary in order to achieve the 
refinement — including refinement of the language — that the new artist needed.”5 
In some cases accepted reality could just explode for the artist who geared himself 
up for it. And that was a moment at which true reality manifested itself. Knowl- 
edge of this new, true reality would have to be built up on the grounds of such 
momentary experiences. One might call this an ‘epiphany’ in James Joyce’s mean- 
ing of the word.”° In fact previous generations of artists, even Multatuli, meant 
nothing to Van Deyssel and Gorter in this phase of their development.” They 
deliberately let go of everything around them and tried to begin at an absolute 
zero. Or at least that was the idea. 

The thinking and feelings of the person who was Vincent, the ‘I’ in the book 
called the Letters, are the diametric opposite. His profile is that of someone from 
before the time that the Western crisis of values and certainties intensified and 
began to reach the Netherlands around 1870. So by 1890 everything to do with 
Nietzsche (no matter how confused), Verlaine, decadents, symbolists and 
Baudelaire was beginning to impinge on the consciousness of the members of the 
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Movement of 1880. ‘The men of 48’ was almost a swearword to them. They were 
pompous patricians who knew it all. They sneered at a writer like George Eliot, 
who based her work on moral issues. 

The world of Van Gogh the writer was different. To him decadence and decline 
were something negative, something that takes away the opportunity for contact 
with what was and is good, if we are not very careful. What Van Gogh had in com- 
mon with the Movement of 1880 was knowledge of and admiration for naturalis- 
tic prose writers. For him, though, they did not displace older ones like Dickens, 
Carlyle, Eliot, Michelet and Hugo. The naturalists simply joined them. They 
pushed the older ones into the background temporarily, but the latter always came 
back to the foreground. The modern epiphany of Van Deyssel and Gorter is a fleet- 
ing and puzzling report from an as yet unknown reality that is radically different 
in type from normal reality. In the case of Van Gogh, it is to a certain extent the 
other way round. The good, true reality, in which everything is always epiphanic 
and is therefore no longer an epiphany, is still close by and there for the taking. 
You must continue to maintain contact with it and therefore combat your own era 
when it threatens to descend into false forms of life that make contact impossible 
with that true, good, intimate, simple reality. That happens in art, for example if 
the art trade gets too powerful and the painters become celebrities with huge 
houses.”® Van Gogh’s ‘men of ’48’ (and those of 30), painters like Jean-Francois 
Millet and Eugéne Delacroix, were heroes to him not just as painters, but as 
examples of human goodness and altruism. He turned to them not just for his art 
— although his own times called for different techniques and opinions — but for 
his life as well. In his view their art brought and continues to bring us into contact 
with a reality that has a higher degree of authenticity. Thus their art has a moral 
component. This more profound reality is in principle always available and not 
only in an incalculable flash. It is your task as a person and an artist to keep in 
touch with it. You can do this by concentrating on the simple, elemental life of 
people and things that you as an artist are engrossed in. In this vision potato dig- 
gers and whores have it more than clergymen and art dealers. Van Gogh’s opposi- 
tion to the march of capitalism is linked to this. Capitalism destroyed the struc- 
tures in which the original, true life was to be found. But in principle it is the true 
life, the Kingdom of God, that is among us and it is not in another world for which 
you first have to open the doors of perception. Live so that you share this world — 
that seems to be a basic principle of the Van Gogh who emerges from the Letters 
— even though he turned his back on organized religion and the Christian image 
of God, and called the clergy everything under the sun. 

From the moment he decided to become an artist, Van Gogh thought that the 
best way to reach and pass on this authentic reality was by drawing and painting, 
in the service of a community, a continuum, and not on the sharp edges of a crack. 
That community encompassed the artist as well as his subjects. Often he could 
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not find any models, and sometimes he appears to have thought that it was not 
solely a question of insufficient money but perhaps because of a moral shortcom- 
ing in himself. ‘Do you understand that I’m not angry with the human race be- 
cause they think I’m this or that — I freely admit in advance that they’re abso- 
lutely right, but it saddens me that I don’t have enough power to get what I want 
to pose for me, where I want and for as long or as short as I want. The problem I 
have to bring to an end, to overcome, lies there and not in the technical difficulty,’ 
wrote Van Gogh in June 1888 to his sister Willemien, in a passage in which he 
said that he missed the models in Nuenen ‘who were made for me and whom I 
still adore’.*? The context in which Van Gogh knew his place includes a reality 
that is always threatened in the here and now, but nonetheless present and acces- 
sible. And it is also a vertical continuum. What happened before him also played 
a part in his life and, at the end, when he knew that he would no longer make 
what he had wanted to make, he transferred this to the connection with those 
who came after him. They would make reality of what he had already contributed 
to. That is the consolation for one’s own failure, drawn from the understanding 
that one lives in a difficult but meaningful super-individual context. Around 1890 
Van Deyssel and Gorter searched for the absolute zero from which they could 
reach enlightening insanity in a world that had disintegrated into fragments and 
where any coherence was seen as a fiction. This did not play a role with Van 
Gogh. The fits of madness he was prone to were not an artistic device, but an 
accident, and real. 


Sloterdijk 


One last comment. I mentioned earlier that for me the literary value of the book 
Vincent van Gogh: The letters lies not in its brilliant parts, but in the movements of 
the whole. As I attempted to read the letters in such a way that a coherent whole 
would emerge, in my mind the letters made a strong connection with the book 
that I had read immediately before — Peter Sloterdijk’s Du mut dein Leben éndern 
(You must change your life).3° In his book Sloterdijk distils the form of the striving 
man from a couple of thousand years of history, which includes Buddhism, 
Socrates, Christianity, stylites, Nietzsche, Wittgenstein, Foucault, the history of 
sport and much more besides. He is the fanatic, swimming against the tide of 
convention, market opinion and the doxa, whose personal passion drives him to 
control what appears to be uncontrollable yet must be controlled in one way or 
another. Sloterdijk calls this a vertical endeavour and the link with religious ways 
of thinking is established. Someone who ‘exercises’ — as Sloterdijk calls it — end- 
lessly, who practises the necessary ascesis to that end, remains strong and does 
not strike a bargain with the world, will notice at a certain moment that, although 
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it does not mean much, he has at least got closer to what he had thought was un- 
reachable. This is the matrix from which the secular saint now springs. 

The Van Gogh who revealed himself in his letters comes across in many ways 
aS a unique example of Sloterdijk’s striving, ‘practising’ individual. For me that 
gave the entirety of Van Gogh’s letters an extra dimension of cohesion. They are 
the continuous account of someone with vertical consciousness, focused on what 
is living and good in ‘reality’ or ‘nature’, who ‘exercises’ ceaselessly, who some- 
times gets closer to what he is seeking, who knows that the limit on the other hand 
may perhaps also shift so that none of it actually makes any difference, and who 
knows at the same time that there is no other way he can live. In Van Gogh’s case 
this brought about, among other things, a solitude that was as oppressive as it was 
ultimately self-willed, a quantity of paintings and a multitude of letters, enough to 
have kept us occupied for over a century. The fact that at the end of his Nieuwe 
Gids article in 1890, Van Eeden, still without the letters but with a sketchy knowl- 
edge of Van Gogh’s life story, placed Van Gogh among the ‘saints’, fits, no matter 
how melodramatic Van Eeden turned out to be in a nineteenth-century way, into 
a Sloterdijkesque reading of Van Gogh’s Letters. A saint, or something else, it is 
above all this basic idea in that intricate entity of life and writing that condenses 
the Letters into a great book. With Du mufst dein Lebern dndern somewhere in the 
vicinity, the entirety of the Letters lights up in intensified coherence. And its core 
does indeed lie in what Van Eeden postulated in 1890. Without the letters. 
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1. Vincent van Gogh, Stilf life with meadow flowers and roses, 1886-87, 
oil on canvas, 99 x 79 cm. Kréfler-MUller Museum, Otterio; F 278 JH 1103 
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Rehabilitation of a flower 
still life in the Kroller-Muller 


Museum and a lost Antwerp 





painting by Van Gogh 


Luuk Struick van der Loeff, Matthias Alfeld, Teio Meedendorp, Joris Dik, 
Ella Hendriks, Geert Van der Snickt, Koen Janssens and Meta Chavannes 


In Paris during the summer of 1886, Vincent van Gogh painted numerous flower 
pieces in which he experimented widely with colour and a freer application of 
paint, notably in the style of the Provencal artist Adolphe Monticelli (1824-1886). 
About forty such still lifes were included in the 1970 edition of J.-B. de la Faille’s 
catalogue raisonné, but the editors doubted the authenticity of certain works and 
arguments were later raised about other paintings from this extensive group.’ One 
of the pictures in question was an unusually large work for Van Gogh, Still life with 
meadow flowers and roses, acquired in 1974 by the Krdller-Miiller Museum, Otterlo 
(ill. 1). The museum officially dismissed the painting in 2003, a verdict that 
seemed final, but since then new information has become known and the initial 
Van Gogh attribution can now be reinstated.? 
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Provenance and first doubts 


The earliest mention of Still life with meadow flowers and roses concerns its posses- 
sion by the industrialist Lodewijk Cornelis Enthoven (1859-1920) who owned a 
large collection of works by Van Gogh, most of which must have been acquired 
between 1900 and 1910.3 After Enthoven’s death in 1920 the collection was put up 
for auction. Helene Krdller-Miiller (1869-1939) bought more than half of the Van 
Gogh paintings but passed over the flower piece, which was acquired for 11,500 
guilders by Mozes Marcus Lam (1873-1941), a dealer in diamonds, precious stones 
and pearls.* Lam auctioned the work in 1935 and it came into the hands of the 
industrialist Anton Philips (1874-1951), who had previously purchased a Dutch 
Van Gogh work at the beginning of the century, the Flying fox of 1884 (ill. 2).5 
Philips died in 1951, and after his wife’s death in 1970, both works passed to 
the heirs. Two years later they generously offered to sell one of the two paintings 
at half the market value to the Van Gogh Museum in Amsterdam, which was not 
yet open to the public.® Pleased with the offer, the museum chose the Flying fox. 
The still life was put up for auction in London, the proceeds of which would deter- 
mine the definitive market value of the Dutch work.’ However, the flower paint- 
ing, described in the English press as ‘an unusual Van Gogh’, remained unsold 





2. Vincent van Gogh, Flying fox, 1884, oil on canvas, 41.5 x 79 cm. 
Van Gogh Museum, Amsterdam: F 177 JH 1192 
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and the Flying fox was acquired in 1973 at a reduced price by the Vincent van Gogh 
Foundation. Subsequently both the heirs and the Ministry for Culture recom- 
mended that the flower piece should be ‘saved for the nation’ as part of the Rijks- 
museum Krdller-Miiller collection. Hence the work was purchased by the State 
with support from the Rembrandt Association and the Prins Bernard Cultuur- 
fonds, before arriving in Otterlo in 1974.° 

Before 1973, few people had seen either Flying fox or Still life with meadow flow- 
ers and roses. The still life had been published in De la Faille’s 1928 catalogue rai- 
sonné but only exhibited once in 1957 at the Van Abbemuseum in Eindhoven.” At 
the time the well-known critic, J. M. Prange, described it as ‘an incomprehensible 
and artistically dubious flower piece’, but his casual remark had little impact.” 
In 1974, Ellen Joosten, then Deputy Director of the Kréller-Mtiller Museum, also 
considered the painting difficult to place in Van Gogh’s oeuvre. In her article 
about the new acquisition, she refers to its unusual format and composition: other 
1886 flower pieces by him were ‘never so lush’.” Notably, she describes the acqui- 
sition as ‘exceptional’ and ‘remarkable’, and given that the latter comment appears 
in the opening sentence it can be assumed that she found the attribution diffi- 
cult.3 Even so, she did not express any doubts about the work’s authenticity. How- 
ever, according to Paul Hefting, the curator at the time, suspicions were raised 
within the walls of the museum, albeit in hushed tones.“ Johannes van der Wolk 
made a decisive change after being appointed curator in Otterlo in 1984. That 
year, for an exhibition of all the works by Van Gogh in the collection, he added a 
note to the flower piece stating that the attribution was uncertain, and henceforth 
the painting was never selected for gallery display again. 

Consequently the outside world became informed and Roland Dorn and 
Walter Feilchenfeldt subsequently dismissed the work even more openly in 1993. 
They found the style too virtuosic and as such more similar to that of the flower 
painter Georges Jeannin (1841-1925), some of whose works Vincent’s brother 
Theo possessed." Likewise, Matthias Arnold described the flower piece in 1995 as 
‘not authentic’,” and two years later it was noted as such in Martin Bailey’s much 
discussed article for The Art Newspaper in which he gave an overview of all the Van 
Gogh works by then regarded as doubtful.”* In 1998 Saskia de Bodt and Maartje 
de Haan did not go so far as to dismiss the painting, instead describing it as ‘a not 
so successful experiment’, but it seems that Bogomila Welsh-Ovcharov in 2002 
was more convinced. She revoked her earlier positive opinion and her belief in its 
authenticity, tending towards Lesser Ury (1861-1931) as the maker.” 

Although Ury and Jeannin differ somewhat from each other in style, the 
Kréller-Miiller Museum endorsed these critical voices in 2003 when a new and 
extensive collection catalogue was published, in which Jos ten Berge also dis- 
missed the work.?° He added fresh arguments to the older, rather intuitive doubts. 
The handwriting and the location of the signature (ills. 3, 4) at the upper right of 
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3. Detail of ill. 1. The signature 
in normal light. 


4. Detail of ill. 1. The signature 
in raking light. 





the painting were said to be implausible because there is no known Van Gogh 
work signed there. Furthermore ‘the handwriting of the rather thin [...] signature 
also shows some anomalies such as the large “e” and the feet of both “n”s that are 
unconnected. This all seems to indicate fraud.’”™ 

Interestingly, Ten Berge noted that an X-ray image made in 1998 revealed that 
the flower piece was painted over a depiction of two wrestling men (ill. 5). Al- 
though Van Gogh had mentioned in a letter from Antwerp at the beginning of 
1886 that he had painted ‘a large thing with two naked torsos — two wrestlers’ 
[555], in Ten Berge’s opinion, there was no reason to assume that it could be the 
piece described in Van Gogh’s correspondence. The stylistic arguments against 
the later painted flower piece weighed more heavily. He regarded the mention of 
the subject in the correspondence as an easy target for any fraud.” It could easily 
reinforce the ‘authenticity’ of a forgery by using the content of this text. He also 
pointed out that the underlying work features a pose that is standard in art acad- 
emies and could therefore have been painted by anybody. 
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5. X-ray of ill. 1 
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Re-evatution 


Despite its dismissal in 2003, Evert van Straaten, the director at the time, still 
displayed the flower piece now and again but with an anonymous attribution.” 
The quality of a work does not change when its maker turns out to be less well 
known, but few would dare to further maintain a painting with a damaged reputa- 
tion. To Van Straaten it was simply a strong, vital piece and hence not only the 
painting but also the issue of the true maker remained alive for all. 

The possible connection between the painting of two men visible in the X-ray 
image and Van Gogh’s statement that he had made a large painting with two 
wrestlers remained especially intriguing, and was reason enough to pay more at- 
tention to the underlying picture. The X-ray was difficult to read because the sur- 
face painting obscured the underlying one, so in 2010 the Krdller-Miiller Museum 
decided to attempt to visualize it more clearly using Macro Scanning X-ray Fluo- 
rescence Spectrometry (MA-XRF), a technique they had recently successfully used 
for the imaging of hidden paint layers.*4 Unlike conventional X-ray imaging in 
which lead white largely dominates the readings, MA-XRF can be used to chart 
the individual pigments in hidden layers of paint. 

Extensive testing with portable equipment in the museum and the scanning of 
the painting from the verso proved the feasibility of visualizing the zinc white and 
vermilion elements that must have been used with abundance in the underlying 
image. It was decided to scan the painting at the Deutsches Elektronen Synchro- 
tron (DESY) in Hamburg, which provided ideal analytical conditions for the final 
scan of four different sections of the painting. The distribution of zinc and mer- 
cury were visualized corresponding to the pigments of zinc white and vermilion 
respectively, the former providing a much clearer view of the concealed figures 
beneath (ill. 6). 


New insights 


What do the letters tell us about the lost painting, and does this information cor- 
respond to the MA-XRF scans? Van Gogh arrived in Antwerp in late November 
1885 but did not register at the Royal Academy until 18 January 1886. As a new- 
comer, he was initially enrolled on the evening class, ‘Winter course 1885-1886’, 
where students drew plaster casts of antique statues. It was only after he had 
shown some of his paintings to the director, Karel Verlat, that Van Gogh was per- 
mitted to join his daytime painting class and to work from life models.” 

Because Van Gogh entered when the course was already underway he could 
participate in the exercise that, if successful, would admit him to the next phase. 
The wrestlers were the chosen subject and his teacher urged him to purchase a 
large canvas, brushes and paint for the occasion, as he wrote at the end of the week 
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6. Four images showing the distribution of zinc white (ZnO), captured using MA-XRF 
from the verso at DESY (Hamburg) and the coarser scans at the Kréller-Muller 
Museum; overlaid with the X-ray image. In interpreting this zinc file, it must be taken 
into account that lead white impedes zinc radiation. 


around 22 January: ‘Now I ought to have had a large canvas by Monday — I’ve also 
been explicitly told that I have to have other brushes & c. besides what I have. But 
I’ve no money left. So it’s really pressing, and so I do wish that you’d do what you 
could, for ’'m also doing what I can, and it’s constantly the case that there’s hard- 
ly anything left for food’ [554]. Theo granted his request, and Vincent could paint 
his wrestlers. On 28 January he wrote: ‘This week I painted a large thing’ [555]. 
However his teachers did not share his enthusiasm and he was not permitted to 
continue his study: his unusual method of modelling with paint could have been 
the basis for this.”° Years later Victor Hageman, a fellow student on the winter 
course, recalled Van Gogh’s unorthodox approach: ‘that day we had to paint two 
wrestlers on the podium who were naked to the waist. [...] Van Gogh painted fever- 
ishly, with a haste that caused quite a fuss [...]. He applied the paint so thickly that 
it literally dripped from the canvas onto the floor.’?” 
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7. The teft side of the lower tacking margin, showing the dribbles of 
semi-transparent dark brown paint from the wrestlers painting. 


Although Hageman spoke of thick paint we can see thin dark brown paint that 
has been applied so abundantly that dribbles landed on the lower tacking edge of 
the wrestlers (ill. 7). More importantly, the MA-XRF scans tell us that Van Gogh’s 
old and trusted palette can largely be recognized in the execution of the wrestlers. 
For instance, the measurements reveal vermilion, ferrous earth colours (ochres), 
Prussian blue and zinc white, all in accordance with the familiar pigments of his 
Dutch palette that he still used at the beginning of his stay in Antwerp.”® 

However, most significant is that the wrestlers are sketched with firm, direct, 
linear brushstrokes that are similar to the ‘angular lines’ known from Van Gogh’s 
drawings from the period.*? The powerfully drawn lines as well as the brush tech- 
nique are even the same as in his Nuenen paintings (ills. 8, 9), and it was pre- 
cisely this way of working — his choice to work from mass and modelé instead of 
contours — that was unacceptable for the Academy teachers.3° Raking light shows 
for instance that the loincloth of the wrestler on the right is painted with such 
thick and powerful brushstrokes that its edges stand up in relief (ill. ro), and this 
is comparable with other Antwerp works by Van Gogh.3' Furthermore the X-ray 
image shows that the work is made with 5-mm wide brushes and although more 
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8. Detail of the hand of the 
woman to the right in Vincent van 
Gogh, The potato eaters, 1885, 

oil on canvas, 72 x 93cm. 
Kréller-Muller Museum, Otterto; 

F 78 JH 734, painted about ten 
months before the wrestlers with 
5- and 8-mm wide brushes. 





9. Detail of the MA-XRF elemental 
distribution image of barium: the 
painted sketch of the left hand of 
the right wrestler, probably made 
with a 7-mm wide brush. 





variations in width have been measured, this corresponds with the average brush 
width with which Van Gogh painted his Head of a skeleton with burning cigarette, 
which was presumably made during free time at the Academy.» 

One of the most striking aspects of the MA-XRF scans is that the wrestlers are 
not completely nude, but wear loincloths. This corresponds exactly to the prevail- 
ing practice at the art academy in conservative Antwerp where nudity was permit- 
ted only from the waist up for posing male models until around 1890.33 Further- 
more, Van Gogh himself and Victor Hageman respectively referred to ‘two nude 
torsos’ and ‘two wrestlers [...] naked to the waist’. True to classical tradition, the 
models in the art academies in Paris and Brussels posed completely nude.¥ 

This gives no reason to doubt that the image underlying Still life with meadow 
flowers and roses really is by Van Gogh. The size of the canvas is indeed rather large 
in his oeuvre, but as he himself wrote, the wrestlers were on a ‘large canvas’ [554] 
and the standard format used — a portrait 40 - was a normal size in the 1880s for 
figure paintings at the Royal Academy.*° This is one explanation for why this work 
stood out among his other flower pieces from the summer of 1886. The artist 
simply left the size as it was and re-used it. 
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10. Loincloth of the right wrestler in raking light. 


Furthermore, the flower piece was painted directly over the wrestlers and this 
method alone is another strong feature of Van Gogh’s working procedure. He of- 
ten re-used canvases, but in the period between April 1886 and early 1887 he 
would leave the first work completely intact and not cover it up with an intermedi- 
ate paint layer.37 He even painted over thickly applied areas that remain visible on 
the surface of the picture, a practice that corresponds with the flower piece in 
Otterlo.3* The original paint relief of the wrestlers seems nearly intact and both 
men can be detected with the naked eye in raking light (ill. 11) while the colours of 
the underlying painting are visible in many areas when viewed under the micro- 
scope (ill. 12). 
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11. Tracing of the thick lines of the 
wrestlers visible on the current paint 
surface. Note the parallel fines in the 
left background, which are masked in 
the flower still life by the perpendicular 
bright green lines of the bunch of stems 
directly over them. 


12. The skin colour of the outstretched 
wrestler’s arm was left unpainted along 
the right side of the vase. 
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The flower piece 


Little time must have passed between the wrestlers and the Still life with meadow 
flowers and roses, as the drying cracks in the work seem to indicate. Van Gogh had 
used the slower drying zinc white for his wrestlers, and this created problems 
later on. Fine cracks are distributed over the surface but are especially visible in 
the already fragile red areas.3° Here the light coloured under-layers on the back of 
the wrestler on the right are also discernible, despite the generous repainting. 
Very wide, coarse drying cracks have formed elsewhere in the under layers such 
as around the profile of the wrestler on the left. 

Joosten dated the flower piece to the early summer of 1886 and there is no 
reason to question this.*° It was then that Van Gogh began his exercise of painting 
flower still lifes that would continue until September and which was a fairly un- 
familiar genre to him. Later he described this as an attempt to practice with colours 
and brushstrokes: ‘I have made a series of colour studies in painting simply flow- 
ers, red poppies, blue cornflowers and myosotis. White and rose roses, yellow 
chrysanthemums — seeking oppositions of blue with orange, red and green, yellow 
and violet, seeking THE BROKEN AND NEUTRAL TONES to harmonize brutal 
extremes’ [569]. 

Some of the flowers he mentions here are found in Still life with meadow flowers 
and roses. The meadow flowers appear mainly in the upper part of the painting: 
poppies, cornflowers, forget-me-nots (dark blue behind the light blue ball shape), 
wild larkspur (blue with purple details) and German chamomile (white with yel- 
low centres). In the lower part are the cultivated pink-red cabbage roses, pink and 
yellow Chinese asters,*’ yellow chrysanthemum* and ox-eye daisies (white with 
yellow centres), and slightly to the right of the centre probably a cultivated hydran- 
gea (light blue ball shape) and calendula (orange-brown). These species of flowers 
have an overlapping blooming season from the beginning of June to mid-July and 
thus would seem to confirm Joosten’s dating of the painting.” 


13. The signature in ultraviolet 
light; varnish fluoresces more 
when it is thicker and aged. 
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15. Detail of ill. 1 16. Detail of ill. 14 


The still life was painted in at least three stages with drying time in between, 
but the boundaries between the stages cannot be determined precisely. The upper 
part was painted first and from life, according to the flower season most likely 
at the beginning of June at the earliest. Later the lower part was filled in, and in 
the end decorative accents were applied and the whole received a few finishing 
touches that tie it all together. This combination of carefully painted flowers from 
nature in a single bouquet with more imaginative additions is also to be found in 
other flower pieces by Van Gogh.*4 

The last phase consisted not only of the addition of finishing touches but prob- 
ably also the setting of the signature, which is certainly authentic. The upper 
right location is exceptional,*° but it is the emptiest corner of the composition and 
therefore a logical place for the artist to set his name. Some letters are strangely 
shaped and the colour is surprising, but it is painted with red lead (minium), just 
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17. Detail of ill. 1 


like the spent poppy at upper right, although the paint consistency is thinner and 
less smooth. The signature was directly applied to the paint of the background and 
hence lies under the old varnish that was preserved there during the varnish re- 
moval in 1974 (ill. 13).47 

These last additions were probably added only at the beginning of 1887. It is 
known that Van Gogh began to exhibit most of his flower pieces at that time in the 
café Le Tambourin belonging to his sweetheart Augustina Segatori, and it seems 
likely that Still life with meadow flowers and roses with other works was signed and 
touched up for this occasion. Segatori later fell into financial difficulties for which 
the entire house contents were sold including the paintings, and as a result many 
flower paintings like the Otterlo work have a vague early provenance.*® 
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18. Detail of ill. 14 


Placement in the oeuvre 


Although at first sight the work may show little similarity with Van Gogh’s other 
still lifes, this was by no means the case on closer inspection. MA-XRF measure- 
ments showed that the palette matched Van Gogh’s pigment use in his Paris 
period even though the overall result is somewhat darker. Among others, the follow- 
ing pigments were detected; vermilion, red lead, lead white, zinc white, Naples 
yellow, chrome yellow, strontium chrome yellow, cadmium yellow, ultramarine, 
cobalt, cerulean blue, emerald green and iron oxide pigments (ochres and umber), 
while the MA-XRF scans precisely visualize the areas where these pigments were 
applied.49 While the identification of the strontium variety of chrome yellow is 
new, all the other pigments were used by Van Gogh in the period from April 1886 
to early 1887. The use of red lead (a pigment not yet found in Van Gogh’s pictures 
preceding January 1887) seems to narrow down the application of the signature 
and final touches to this period.°° 

Quite comparable in various ways is Vase with cornflowers, poppies and carna- 
tions (ill. 14) in which all the flowers, except for the carnations, can also be found 
in Still life with meadow flowers and roses.3' The smaller still life appears more har- 
monious and is painted in lighter, less bright colours, but close study of the way 
in which the flowers are depicted in both works shows that they were executed 
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with similar brushstrokes and the same tones. Comparable renderings of the 
leaves, stems and, for example, spent poppies can be found elsewhere in the paint- 
ing (ills. 15-18). Furthermore, Still life with meadow flowers and roses has a rather 
dark background with brushstrokes positioned like a halo encircling the bouquet. 
This way of filling in the background is found not only in other flower pieces from 
the summer of 1886 such as Roses and peonies (ill. 19), but also in Van Gogh’s 
studies of plaster casts that preceded them.” 

In retrospect it can be concluded that the size of the work is the reason that 
it appears so different to other flower pieces from the same period. The unusual 
format presented different demands. Given its scale and the fact that some flowers 
were painted one and a half times their actual size, Van Gogh’s attempt to over- 
paint the wrestlers with a flower composition was a very ambitious one indeed. 





19. Vincent van Gogh, Roses and peonies, 1886, oil on canvas, 59 x 71cm. 
Kréller-Miller Museum, Otterlo; F 249 JH 1105 
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First of all, it presented problems with composition and space. The first group 
of the most realistically rendered flowers was painted too high, leaving much 
space below which he chose to fill with an opulent foreground. The tabletop is 
invisible and the lower part of the high, straight vase is also concealed. Such opu- 
lent flower pieces were a speciality of the above-mentioned Georges Jeannin, and 
it is possible that Van Gogh, inspired by the large size, had indeed a similar com- 
position in mind. His choice seems to have been prompted by the need to work 
away the thick paint of the wrestler in that area. Similarly, the bundle of green 
stems conceals the directly underlying, thick brushstrokes of the wrestlers in the 
lower left corner. 

Secondly, Van Gogh also seems to have stumbled in his ambition to harmo- 
nize the colours, although it can still be recognized: red poppies against much 
green; the blue background, cornflowers, larkspur, forget-me-nots and perhaps 
the hydrangea against the orange marigolds; the single yellow chrysanthemum 
against the purple details in the background, cornflowers and larkspur. But ulti- 
mately it led to quite a few mixed colours and a rather garish character. In his last 
session, in an attempt to correct the colour balance, the painting was finished wet- 
on-dry with flower stems and a few angular, bright red nondescript flowers, while 
earlier painted darker red poppies received accents with the same paint (vermil- 
ion) and brush to enliven them (ill. 20). Van Gogh tried to heighten expression to 
the last. The painting thus combines the artist’s perseverance in seeking an 
expressive and vital rendering of what enthralled him with his pragmatic approach. 


20. Detail of ill. 1 
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Van Gogh's Tree roots 


up close 


Bert Maes and Louis van Tilborgh 


Tree roots is undoubtedly the most intriguing painting from Vincent van Gogh’s 
Auvers period (ills. 1, 3). This close-up view of the bases of trees shows a jungle of 
twisted roots, trunks, branches and leaves. Enlarging and bringing forward details 
that had traditionally been relegated to the background had become a stock part of 
Van Gogh’s visual vocabulary since his discovery of the world of Japanese prints 
(ill. 2), but unlike a work such as Long grass with butterflies (ill. 4), which is also a 
close-up, the viewer of Tree roots ‘is hard put to identify the subject as a whole’, as 
Jan Hulsker wrote in 1980.‘ The scene is regarded virtually without exception as 
‘almost abstract’ due to ‘the extreme stylisation’.? ‘Ambiguous, stylized, vitalistic, 
life-affirming, antinaturalistic yet palpably organic: a kind of prototype for an Art 
Nouveau frieze’,3 was Ronald Pickvance’s reaction to it. In this he was following 
Bogomila Welsh-Ovcharov, who had asserted six years previously that ‘intima- 
tions of the elegant stylizations of the international Art Nouveau movement’ were 
‘obviously present’ in the work.* It displayed ‘one of the most extraordinary de- 
grees of a decoratively conceived quasi-abstraction which can be discovered in his 
total oeuvre’, and it should therefore be ‘celebrated for the prediction of twentieth- 
century style which it represents’. 

Whether we should judge art by its value for ‘the Road to Flatness’, as many 
regard the origins of the history of modern art,’ is very much the question, but 
leaving that aside, does the significance of Tree roots lie solely in its formal charac- 
teristics, and are they really that extreme? The scene may look fairly abstract and 
difficult to decipher compared with other works from the same period, but the 
stylistic devices (the omission of a horizon line due to the extreme close-up, the 
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2. Ando Hiroshige, The new station of 
Naito, Yotsuya, no. 86 from One 
hundred famous views of Edo, 1857, 
woodblock print, 36 x 23.5 cm. 
Brooklyn Museum. Gift of Anna Ferris 


3. Vincent van Gogh, Tree roots, 1890, 
oil on canvas, 50 x 100 cm. Van Gogh 
Museum, Amsterdam; F 816 JH 2113 





draughtsman-like way the artist has handled his impasted brushstrokes, the use 
of anti-naturalistic colours and heavy contours) are no different from those found 
in Long grass with butterflies. But if Van Gogh’s ‘trickery’ [822] is of the usual kind, 
why is the scene considered to be so much more abstract and decorative? What 
causes this? 


Motif 


Paul Gachet Jr, the son of the doctor who befriended Van Gogh in Auvers, consid- 
ered Tree roots to be an utter failure. “This so-called underwood is truly impossible 
to disentangle: it is above all a pretext to paint a hotchpotch, as regards both colour 
and line, of unrecognizable roots, stumps, trunks and grass’, he wrote dismis- 
sively in the 1950s.° Almost all that he could say about it was that it could not pos- 
sibly have been seen in real life. ‘This canvas is not a landscape: it is a study with- 
out any local character at all. It is impossible to place it in any of the woods in the 
countryside around Auvers.”” 

If the suggestion is that Van Gogh painted the work from his imagination, 
it would certainly have been totally at odds with his practice at the time, and ex- 
amination of the picture, which is done entirely wet-on-wet, does not reveal the 
slightest hint that it was painted in the studio. Too many details look true to life. 
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4. Vincent van Gogh, Long grass with butterflies, 1890, oil on canvas, 64.5 x 80.7 cm. 
The National Gallery, London; F 672 JH1975 
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There are shadows, so we know the trees stood in full sunlight, which falls from 
behind the artist and to the left, and that is not something one dreams up in a 
studio. Sunlight reflects, and the phenomenon of patches of light is suggested 
beautifully and naturally with yellow and yellowish white passages on trunks, bas- 
es and earth. Admittedly, they barely register in the light brown to yellowish earth, 
but we know that the painting has discoloured in these areas. 

In 1928 De la Faille described the earth as ‘pinkish yellow’ and the tree trunks 
as ‘violet-blue and blue-grey’, not blue as they are now.® The suspicion is that Van 
Gogh used the unstable pigment geranium lake, which tends to vanish like snow 
in sunlight.° As a result the earth gradually became yellower with the passage of 
time, and the patches of light are now less noticeable.'’° Of course we do not know 
how strong the pink and the violet were originally, but the yellow and yellowish 
white would certainly have stood out more than they do today. 





5. An old pit near Rue Gachet, Auvers-sur-Oise. The top of a chalk face with the roots and 
gnarled stools of abandoned elm coppices and all kinds of plants in the undergrowth; 
April 2005 
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According to De la Faille, the trunks and bases of the trees grew in ‘a sandy 
soil’, an idea that was also adopted by later writers." It was suggested that the trees 
were in a ‘mound’, ‘the steep rise of the hillside’, or ‘at the side of a holloway 
[sunken lane]’, with their roots exposed by rainfall or erosion.” A new suggestion 
was put forward at the beginning of this century that the trees are actually vines, 
and this was repeated in the recent exhibition catalogue Van Gogh up close.® 

The curved shapes of the tree stems on the right are vaguely reminiscent of 
vines, but apart from that there is nothing to suggest that this could be a scene in 
a vineyard, either tended or neglected. What Van Gogh depicted is coppiced wood, 
that is to say trees that are repeatedly cut to the base, allowing new shoots to grow 
from the stool (ills. 5, 6, 7). They are sawn or cut off close to the ground in winter 
or early spring and the whole cycle is repeated.» The coppicing process leads to the 
creation of thickets of slender tree stems of the kind most clearly recognizable on 
the right in the painting. The history of the depicted trees can be read from the 
scars and scar tissue, which takes the form of circular ridging where the shoots 
have been removed. Some of the stems will have been between ten and twenty 
years old, or perhaps even older, but the stools might have been coppiced for cen- 
turies, being cut back right down to the ground before embarking on another 
struggle for survival. 

The painting itself provides no clues, but the trees are probably wych elms 
(Ulmus glabra), which were traditionally used for firewood and still grow in abun- 
dance in Auvers-sur-Oise."* The leaves at top right seem to be attached to the low 
branches of the coppiced wood, and they may also be depicted in the passage 
below that, but then mixed with shrubs and ivy, which is clearly recognizable in 
the liana-like shapes to the right of centre. The four dark tendrils at top left — three 
up against the slope and the fourth in the blue passage — are traveller’s joy, other- 
wise known as old man’s beard (Clematis vitalba), which grows horizontally in 
order to attach itself to other trees.” Depicted in green at lower centre are cursory 
indications of herbs or grasses that Van Gogh did not even attempt to render in 
any detail. 

It is unlikely that the trees are in a ‘sandy soil’ as De la Faille stated."* The area 
around Auvers is know for its chalky soil,"9 and since that would have been closer 
in colour than sand to the original ‘pinkish yellow’ that he described, that seems 
to be what Van Gogh is suggesting. The blue passage in the top left corner is im- 
portant for understanding the spatial arrangement of the background, for this can 
only be blue sky.”° It is admittedly mixed with a little green, but this is Van Gogh’s 
way of suggesting that we are seeing sunlight falling through and filtered by fo- 
liage. That patch of sky tells us that rather than being viewed from above, the 
trunks and their bases are at eye level, which makes the scene comprehensible. 
We are looking at an oblique angle along the side of a mound or a steep slope with 
coppiced trees.”" 
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6. Elms near Rue Gachet, Auvers-sur-Oise. Detail of roots and the stools of 
coppiced elms with the scars and scar tissue of felled trunks: August 2011 


Limestone mining was a traditional activity in the area, so excavating a hillside 
on which there was a copse or a brushwood hedge would have created the chalky 
face. Once the quarry had been abandoned the slope would have taken on an ir- 
regular shape through the action of water, wind and the working of the tree roots 
on its edge, and that helps explain the shadows cast by the trunks in the centre, 
which are difficult to read.?? What is striking is that the group to the right of the 
two on the left is on a slight slant. Trees grow vertically, so the fact that the roots 
of one stump are completely exposed suggests that this is a group of small trees 
that has slipped down and is only attached to the face of the slope by a few roots. 
Because the passage to the right of it seems to be an extension of this sagging 
group, we can cautiously assume that we are seeing a section of the unstable, 
subsiding margin of a wood. 

This makes other details more comprehensible. The ochre area at the top 
would be the uppermost layer of earth, which is coloured by humus and was cre- 
ated by the erosion of the limestone beneath. Below it is the chalk face, which 
contains a lot of reddish brown at the top. This suggests fallen leaves, and this 
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7. Elms and chalk face near Rue Gachet, Auvers-sur-Oise. Face of the old pit 
with abandoned elm coppices on the edge overgrown with ivy; April 2005 


area was probably quite flat. However, it is doubtful whether the reddish brown 
area at bottom right was also a level surface. It looks rather perfunctory and was 
probably not observed from life but filled in to match the rest of the scene. 

Anyone in present-day Auvers who goes looking for similar vertical faces or 
slopes overgrown with coppiced wood will find several, but it is impossible to say 
whether any one of them is the spot depicted by Van Gogh. The original face was 
fully illuminated from the left by the sun, and was probably by a road rather than 
somewhere out in the wilds where there would be difficulties setting up an easel. 
One possible location for this picture is near a turning off Rue Gachet, not far 
from the house of the doctor of the same name whose son asserted that the paint- 
ing did not have ‘any local character at all’. The turning leads to an old chalk pit 
edged with a jungle of coppiced trees with twisted trunks and bases that is similar 
to the one in the painting (ills. 5, 6, 7). The side of the pit is roughly facing to the 
north and is in the sun around midday, so this could be the spot that Van Gogh 
immortalized in his painting, but given a lack of knowledge about limestone ex- 
traction at the time it is impossible to be sure.” 
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Interpretation and significance 


The identification of the subject makes it easier to answer the question posed at 
the start of this article: why is Tree roots considered to be so much more abstract 
and more anti-naturalistic than other subjects that Van Gogh depicted in similar 
close-ups? It is because he zoomed in on an earthen wall with coppiced wood. 
This made it difficult to decipher the scene, just as Katsushika Hokusai’s print 
of long strips of fabric drying on racks cannot immediately be localized if one does 
not know that Mount Fuji was easily visible from a local dye-works (ill. 8). Without 
some knowledge about the place depicted, the gnarled tree trunks and their 
meandering shadows merely reinforce the idea that the painting is difficult ‘to 
identify [...] as a whole’, and the scene seems ‘almost abstract’ because of the ara- 
besque forms.4 

In addition, that effect is heightened by the discolouration. The disappearance 
of the violet and the pink means that, like the ground, the tree trunks do not stand 
out as much, which reduces the sense of depth and makes the picture flatter than 
Van Gogh intended. Something that may well have contributed to the idea that the 
painting is rather abstract is the fact that it is not entirely finished. In the bottom 
half, in particular, we still see a great deal of Van Gogh’s initial rudimentary draft, 
which he usually painted out entirely in his large, mature works. For example, the 
paint at the bottom of the trunk on the left was applied very drily and rapidly, 
almost superficially, so that it only lies on the nubs of the canvas.”° The three roots 
to the right of it are equally undeveloped, and the bottom right half is out of 
balance with the rest of the scene, as if Van Gogh was still wondering how to bring 
this part of the picture to life. In other words, after his initial broad outline he 
followed the usual practice of landscape painters by working up the top half but 
evidently got stuck in the lower part. 

These qualifications to the idea that Tree roots is a near-abstract painting do not 
detract from the fact that Van Gogh’s choice of a close-up view of this earthen wall 
with trees was indeed prompted by his aim to produce works of art that looked 
more decorative, whether or not they were inspired by Japanese prints. Since 1887 
he had been convinced that the mimetic tradition had had its day, and as a result 
he attached more importance to the formal values of his art than he had in his 
Dutch period. However, when faced with the choice between ‘renewing medieval 
tapestries’ and ‘the true, the possible’ [822], to quote his words of 1889, then as a 
dyed-in-the-wool realist he opted for the latter. In practice this meant that he 
always wanted to combine a certain amount of flatness with the suggestion of 
space and perspective, which is why there is a path heading diagonally out of the 
top of Long grass with butterflies and a piece of sky in Tree roots. 

However, the fact that Van Gogh chose his field of view so as to place the em- 
phasis on the gnarled tree trunks cannot be explained by his fascination with 
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8. Katsushika Hokusai, Mount Fuji from the dyers’ quarter, from One hundred views 
of Mount Fuji, 3 vols., 1834-47, vol. 2. Van Gogh Museum, Amsterdam 
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10. Kar! Bodmer, Assembly of eagle owls, ‘Série de vingt eau-fortes, no. 14’. 
Bibliotheque Nationale de France, Cabinet des Estampes, Paris 
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9. Vincent van Gogh, Tree 
roots in sandy ground (‘Les 
racines’), 1882, pencil, black 
chalk, brush in ink, brown 
and grey wash and opaque 
watercolour on watercolour 
paper, 51.5 x 70.7 cm. 
Krdller-Muller Museum, 
Otterlo; F 933r JH 142 


11. Vincent van Gogh, Sorrow, 
1882, black chalk, 44.5 x 27 cm. 
The New Art Gallery Walsall, 
The Garman Ryan Collection; 

F 929a JH 130 





decorative forms alone. It is more than likely that by capturing the scarred old 
bases and trunks of the trees he intended to highlight the great power and tragedy 
inherent in life and survival in nature. He saw it as a reflection of La condition 
humaine, for the sentiment enshrined in Tree roots is no different from that in his 
studies of people scarred by hard times, dilapidated workers’ cottages, weathered 
willows, broken-down dray horses, worn-out shoes, neglected orchards and sun- 
flowers going to seed. Although this had been toned down a bit as he began attach- 
ing far more importance to the form as an autonomous element in the second 
half of his career, his calling as an artist had nevertheless sprung from the need to 
bear witness to his humanistically tinged religion, and he never lost sight of that 
mission.” 

Tree roots can thus be seen as a repetition of his 1882 drawing of massive white 
willows with equally majestic roots (ill. 9).25 As regards form, that sheet was his 
attempt as a draughtsman of trees to emulate the remarkable achievements of the 
Barbizon School artist Karl Bodmer (ill. 10), but characteristically he made no 
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12. Vincent van Gogh, Farms near Auvers, 1890, oil on canvas, 50.2 x 100.3 cm. 
The National Gallery, London, on loan from Tate; F 793 JH 2114 


mention of that in the letter to Theo in which he described his drawing.”? He 
merely compared it to his ambitious study of the woman he was living with, the 
pregnant former prostitute Sien Hoornik (ill. 11). He had portrayed her as a woman 
scarred by life, and saw similarities to the age-old trees ravaged by nature in his 
drawing. ‘Frantically and fervently rooting itself, as it were, in the earth, and yet 
being half torn up by the storm. I wanted to express something of life’s struggle, 
both in that white, slender female figure and in those gnarled black roots with their 
knots. Or rather, because I tried without any philosophizing to be true to nature, 
which I had before me, something of that great struggle has come into both of 
them almost inadvertently’ [222]. 

Something else that would have contributed to Van Gogh’s choice of this un- 
derwood subject is that prior to his departure for Auvers he had resolved to follow 
the example of the Barbizon artists far more closely. His avant-garde colleagues 
regarded that as hopelessly out of date, but in Saint-Rémy, far more than in Arles, 
despite their old-fashioned palette he felt indebted to their achievements, which in 
his view were based on their unerring feeling for nature. That is why he praised not 
only Henri Rousseau, but also Bodmer: ‘I admire and I like the man who knew all 
the forest of Fontainebleau, from the insect to the wild boar and from the stag to 
the lark. From the tall oak and the lump of rock to the fern and the blade of grass. 
Now a thing like that, not anyone who wants to can feel it or find it’ [798]. Such an 
eye for the outdoor life made him envious, and Tree roots was certainly based on the 
realization that however modern and contemporary his stylistic devices were, his 
foundations as an artist lay in the art from the first half of the nineteenth century. 
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13. Vincent van Gogh, Trees, 1890, oil on canvas, 73 x 92 cm. 
Private collection; F 817 JH 1319 


Dating and its significance 


The above may appear to be an adequate reading of Tree roots, but one question 
remains, arising from the new, more precise dating of the picture. The work was 
previously roughly allocated to July 1890 but it turns out that it was one of Van 
Gogh’s last paintings, if not the very last one. Scholars have been trying in vain to 
identify that canvas since the early twentieth century,3° but the answer was staring 
us in the face. Like every artist, Van Gogh worked on several studies at once, but 
since he differed from artists like Paul Cézanne or Edouard Manet in being a true 
craftsman who had the discipline to finish what he had started,3' we know that the 
unfinished paintings from Auvers must have been his last ones, of which there 
are only two known: Tree roots and Farms near Auvers (ills. 3, 12). 
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That these two pictures were indeed his very last works is confirmed by what 
Andries Bonger, the brother of Theo’s wife, wrote about the artist’s last achieve- 
ments in the years after his death. Bonger had attended the funeral, and in 1891, 
possibly repeating something that he then heard from Theo or someone else, he 
titled a work of Vincent’s that he submitted to the Salon des Indépendants ‘Village 
(derniére esquisse)’ (Village, last sketch).3+ Since this description perfectly matches 
the unfinished Farms near Auvers, it must have been the same work he sent in for 
the show. Two years later, though, he identified in a newspaper article another 
painting as the very last canvas. ‘The morning before his death’, by which he 
meant the morning before he shot himself,3° he wrote, ‘he had painted an under- 
wood, full of sun and life’.”7 There are only two paintings that could match this 
description, Trees and Tree roots (ills. 13, 3), but since the former is finished and the 
latter is not, and since the latter is more ‘full of sun and life’, it can be assumed 
that he was speaking of Tree roots. Of course we cannot be certain whether this, 
rather than Farms near Auvers, really was his very last work since we do not know 
the source of Bonger’s information,> but we can get no closer to the reality of 
those final days. 

Even if Tree roots is not the last work but the penultimate one, we are still left 
with the inevitable question of whether, in the light of subsequent events, Van 
Gogh’s detailed portrayal of the struggle for survival of coppiced trees, of unstable, 
subsiding elms, was not intended as a premeditated, almost programmatic adieu. 
It is understandable that such a connection should be made, but in our view it is 
unlikely. Starting in 1888 Van Gogh had occasionally attached a personal, specific 
significance to still lifes and landscapes, but he always did so as an afterthought. 
In 1889, for example, he suggested that he had painted Paul Gauguin’s empty 
chair out of a presentiment of his friend’s departure from Arles, maintained after 
making his triptych with sunflowers and La berceuse that his flower still lifes sym- 
bolized the idea of gratitude, and claimed in connection with Emile Bernard’s 
Christ in the Garden of Olives (1889, present whereabouts unknown) that his own 
painting of the garden of the asylum in Saint-Rémy (ill. 4) hinted at something of 
‘the feeling of anxiety from which some of my companions in misfortune often 
suffer’ [853, 856, 855]. But even if all these interpretations were prompted by ele- 
ments in the paintings themselves, they were later reflections nevertheless. That 
makes it unlikely that Van Gogh intended Tree roots to be an allusion to his own 
state of mind at the time, although he felt more than ever before that ‘the solid 
sround [was] shifting beneath his feet’.39 During the two days that he lay dying he 
could very well have regarded this image of unstable trees, ‘soiled in the struggle 
for life’ [856] as such, but that is food for biographers and another story. 
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We are grateful to Leo Jansen, Hans Luijten, 
Teio Meedendorp and Evert van Uitert for 

their critical comments and suggestions. The 
translation from the Dutch is by Michael Hoyle. 


r. For information on the way Western artists 
absorbed and used this visual device in imitation 
of Japanese prints see Kirk Varnedoe, A fine 
disregard: What makes modern art modern, New 
York 1994, pp. 25-99. The quotation is from 
Jan Hulsker, The complete Van Gogh: Paintings, 
drawings, sketches, New York 1980, p. 476. 

The idea that the subject was hard to identify 
led to the work being given fairly general 

titles initially. Jo Bonger, Theo’s widow, called 
it Young dense wood in 1905 (Catalogus der 
tentoonstelling van schildertjen en teekeningen 
door Vincent van Gogh, Amsterdam [Stedelijk 
Museum] 1995, p. 29, no. 216: Jong dicht hout) 
and in his catalogue raisonné of 1928 De la 
Faille introduced the term Underwood (J.-B. de 
la Faille, L’oeuvre de Vincent van Gogh: Catalogue 
raisonné, 4 vols., Paris & Brussels 1928, vol. 1, 
Pp. 230: Sous-bois), and that was then generally 
accepted. It was not until 1970 that the editors 
of the revised edition of De la Faille’s book felt 
the need for greater detail and proposed Trees, 
roots and branches (J.-B. de la Faille, The works 
of Vincent van Gogh: His paintings and drawings, 
Amsterdam 1970, p. 307). That is not incorrect, 
strictly speaking, but it does not make the 
picture any easier to understand, so in 1980 
Jan Hulsker came up with Roots and trunks of 
trees (Hulsker, The complete Van Gogh, p. 476). 
This was adopted by the Van Gogh Museum 
{Evert van Uitert and Michael Hoyle (eds.), 

The Rijksmuseum Vincent van Gogh, Amsterdam 
1987, p. 350), but in 1990 a new generation of 
curators felt that it could be even pithier and 
called it Tree roots, following the example of 
Van Gogh's drawing of 1882 (ill. 9), which he 
himself called Les racines [222]. For the title of 
the painting see Evert van Uitert, Sjraar van 
Heugten and Louis van Tilborgh, exhib. cat. 
Vincent van Gogh: Schilderijen, Amsterdam 
(Van Gogh Museum) 1990. It was given the 
variant title of Tree-trunks in the English edition 
of that catalogue. 


2. Juleke van Lindert in Van Uitert and Hoyle, 
The Rijksmuseum Vincent van Gogh, p. 286. 

3. Ronald Pickvance, exhib. cat. Van Gogh in 
Saint-Rémy and Auvers, New York (Metropolitan 
Museum of Art) 1986-87, p. 282. 

4. Bogomila Welsh-Ovcharov, exhib. cat. 
Vincent van Gogh and the birth of Cloisonism, 
Ontario (Art Gallery of Ontario) & Amsterdam 
(Van Gogh Museum) 1980, p. 162. 

5. On this question see, among others, 
Varnedoe, A fine disregard, pp. 25-99, with the 
quotation on p. 25. 

6. Paul Gachet, Les 70 jours de van Gogh a 
Auvers, ed. Alain Mothe, Paris 1994 (ist ed. 
Auvers-sur-Oise 1959), p. 223: ‘Ce pseudo sous- 
bois est véritablement inextricable: il prétexte 
surtout un fouillis, tant en couleur qu’en dessin, 
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méconnaissables.’ 

7. Ibid., p. 224: ‘Cette toile n’est pas un 
paysage: c’est une étude sans aucun caractére 
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l’un ou l’autre des bois du pays d’Auvers.’ 
Gachet almost certainly based his opinion on 

a black-and-white photograph in De la Faille 
(1928), vol. 1, p. 230. The painting had already 
discoloured by the 1950s, on which see below, 
but Gachet described the colours in the same 
terms as De la Faille had in 1928, so we know 
that he adopted his description. 

8. Dela Faille (1928), p. 230. 

g. Ella Hendriks, Technical examination 
report, 21 December 2011, recording that 

eosine (geranium) lake was found in paint 
samples from the picture that were analysed 

by Muriel Geldof at the Netherlands Institute 
for Cultural Heritage (RCE). On Van Gogh’s 
use of this organic pigment see also Maarten 
van Bommel, Muriel Geldof and Ella Hendriks, 
‘An investigation of organic red pigments 

in paintings by Van Gogh (November 1885 

to February 1888)’, Art Matters: Netherlands 
Technical Studies in Art 3 (2005), pp. I1I-37. 

10. Van Gogh had been using this colour for 
trees since the beginning of 1888, as noted in 
letters 597, 609 and 717. 

1. De la Faille (1928), vol. 1, p. 230: ‘un sol 
sablonneux.’ 

12. Juleke van Lindert in Van Uitert and Hoyle, 
The Rijksmuseum Vincent van Gogh, p. 286; 
Pickvance, Van Gogh in Saint-Rémy and Auvers, 
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See also Alain Mothe, Vincent van Gogh a 
Auvers-sur-Oise, Paris 1987, p. 182. 

13. Marie-Thérése van de Kamp, Vincent 

van Gogh: ‘Boomwortels’, paper, University of 
Amsterdam 2003, pp. 20-22, and Cornelia 
Homburg, ‘Nature so close’, in Cornelia 
Homburg et al., exhib. cat. Van Gogh up 

close, Ottawa (National Gallery of Ottawa) & 
Philadelphia (Philadelphia Museum of Art) 
2012, P32: 

14. This interpretation is based primarily on 
the right-hand part of the scene, where the 
trunks are more curved and thus bear some 
resemblance to vines. However, they are too 
straight to really justify the identification, which 
is also contradicted by the fact that there is no 
suggestion of the distinctive, slightly fibrous 
bark of vine trunks. Nor do the other trunks 
look like vines. 

15. On coppiced wood see Bert Maes et al., 
Inheemse bomen en struiken in Nederland en 
Vlaanderen, Amsterdam 2007, pp. 61-70, with 
further literature. 
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less likely. 

18. De la Faille (1928), vol. 1, p. 230. 
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wrist, which means that the ones visible in 
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80-100 centimetres tall, with the tree as a whole 
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22. The lime was both strip and deep mined. 
Many of the buildings in and around Auvers 
were built of limestone, but bricks were 
introduced into the village around 1890, which 
put an end to its extraction. 

23. The trees have not been coppiced for decades 
although they have many traces of previous 
harvesting, but of course they do not reproduce 
the situation as it was in Van Gogh’s day. 

24. Hulsker, The complete Van Gogh, p. 474, 
and Juleke van Lindert in Van Uitert and Hoyle, 
The Rijksmuseum Vincent van Gogh, p. 286. 
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Gogh, Bern (Kunstmuseum Bern) 1973, p. 51, 
no. 45: ‘peinture inachevée.’ 

26. To the naked eye the paint looks abraded, 
but microscopic examination confirms that this 
appearance is due to the original manner of 
paint application; see the report cited in n. 9. 
27. For that mission and its consequences 

for Van Gogh’s artistic career see Louis van 
Tilborgh and Evert van Uitert, “Van Gogh in 
search of his own voice’, to be published in 
Timothy Standring and Louis van Tilborgh 
(eds.), exhib. cat. Becoming Van Gogh 1853-1890, 
Denver (Denver Art Museum) 2012. 
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29. Bodmer’s drawing is mentioned in letter 321. 
30. Wheatfield with crows (F 779 JH 2117) had 
been regarded as the very last painting since the 
early twentieth century, but for a long time now 
it has rightly been dated to the beginning of July 
1890; see De la Faille (1970), p. 299, and Leo 
Jansen, Hans Luijten and Nienke Bakker (eds.), 
Vincent van Gogh — The letters: The complete 
illustrated and annotated edition, Amsterdam 
2009, letter 898, n. 4. The reputation of that 
work as Van Gogh’s last painting is discussed 
in Tsukasa Kédera, ‘Fan Gohho no Karasu 

no Muretobu Mugibatake, Monogatari no 
Musubi to shiteno Zeppitsu [‘Van Gogh’s 

Crows over the wheatfield: the “last” painting as 
narrative closure’], in Tsukasa Kédera and Eiko 
Wakayama (eds.), Bijutsushi no spectrum [The 
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For more on this question see also n. 35 below. 
31. There are only a few known exceptions to 


this rule, such as F 159 JH — and F 299 JH 1254. 


See Van Tilborgh and Van Uitert, “Van Gogh in 
search of his own voice’, for Van Gogh’s views 
on art as a craft. 

32. In De la Faille (1970), p. 303, it is said that 
this picture ‘appears to be unfinished’, but 
that did not lead to the conclusion that it was 
one of his last pictures. On the contrary, it was 
supposedly ‘one of the first paintings of mossy 
thatched roofs executed at Auvers’, but that 

is incorrect, since there are sunflowers in the 
foreground. In comparison with Tree roots the 
initial, rudimentary draft is even more visible, 
and as in that last painting, here and there 

the paint was applied very drily and rapidly. 
Although less finished, it is comparable to 

Tree roots in that sense. 

33. On this see Han van Crimpen in Brief 
happiness: The correspondence of Theo van Gogh 
and Jo Bonger, ed. Leo Jansen and Jan Robert, 
Zwolle & Amsterdam 1999, p. 281. 

34. Exhib. cat. 7iéme exposition, Paris (Pavillon 
de la Ville de Paris) 1891, no. 1204, in which 
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acting for Jo van Gogh-Bonger at the time by 
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(Amsterdam, Van Gogh Museum, b 1449 
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and Gregory White Smith, Vincent van Gogh: 
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the time, some later. All that can be made out 
from their stories is that Van Gogh went out 
painting in the morning, returned to the inn 
for lunch and went out again in the afternoon. 
Some thought that he took his painting 
implements with him then, but others said that 
he did not, and these accounts are a tangled 
mixture of myth and reality. The Van Gogh 
Museum hopes to devote a separate study to 
unravelling them at a later date. 

39. Quotation from Juleke van Lindert in Van 
Uitert and Hoyle, The Rijksmuseum Vincent van 
Gogh, p. 286. 
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1. Eugéne Froment after Alfred Philippe Roll, ‘La gréve de mineurs'’, 
L'iifustration 78 (29 October 1881), pp. 288-89 
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Striking parallels: 
Alfred Roll's La greve de 
mineurs (1880) 


Alister Mill 


In September 1882, Vincent van Gogh came across an engraving of Miners’ strike 
(La gréve de mineurs) by Alfred Philippe Roll (1846-1919), as reproduced in a year- 
old copy of the Parisian weekly L’ Illustration (ills. 1, 2). With another copy already 
in his collection,’ Vincent was free to share his rediscovery, sending it off to his 
friend Anthon van Rappard (1858-1892) and mentioning it in his letters a total of 
five times over the next eight months.’ 

Van Gogh’s interest in the work is unsurprising. The most prominent depic- 
tion of industrial unrest seen to date, Miners’ strike appeared at the 1880 Paris 
Salon at precisely the time that Van Gogh was living among mining communities 
in the Borinage. In April 1879, he even spent six hours in the dilapidated Mar- 
casse mine, descending 700 metres ‘like a bucket down a well’ to explore at first 
hand the atrocious working conditions. He also attended a strike in the region,‘ 
perhaps the very same month, when 20,000 local miners ceased work following 
deaths in a firedamp (methane) explosion.5 

A month after rediscovering the engraving, Vincent wrote to Theo about it: 


The other day I saw, and also have in my collection,® a large woodcut after a 
painting by Roll, A miners’ strike. |...] The characters are outstanding, and it’s 
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roughly and boldly drawn, and certainly painted in that way too, entirely as 
befits the nature of the subject [...] - almost no details, everything massed to- 
gether and simplified — but there’s plenty of style in it. There’s a great deal of 
expression and mood and sentiment in it, and the movements of the figures 
— the different actions — are masterfully depicted. 


The trajectory of success that greeted Van Gogh’s work in the decades following 
his death lies in poignant contrast to the obscurity that befell Alfred Roll, many of 
whose major works were lost, destroyed, or consigned permanently to storage. 
Miners’ strike, of which just two small sections survive, is no exception. The first 
major realist artwork to adopt such a theme, it was controversial as much for its 
earthy technique and rough handling as for its subject matter, which balanced a 
humanitarian concern for the worker’s plight with a depiction of the restoration of 
order, apparently without serious incident, by the French army and gendarmerie. 
Yet the painting itself, and the circumstances of its creation and critical reception, 
have never undergone thorough examination. This article will shed light on this 
overlooked picture, and examine the conception, production and reception of a 
work that solidified Roll’s reputation as a talented and ambitious Salon painter. 
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Seeking strife 


In the summer of 1879, Roll left Paris and headed north-east towards the coal- 
fields of Belgium and northern France. He spent around three months in Anzin, 
near the Belgian border,'® home to the Compagnie des mines d’Anzin, established 
in 1757 as one of France’s first large mining companies. It owned around I50 sites 
in the region and had seen its own strikes a year earlier as the surge in demand for 
coal that followed the end of the Franco-Prussia war fell into sharp decline across 
Europe." In mid-October 1879, when Roll’s time in Anzin was almost at an end,” 
the Parisian dailies began circulating reports of impending industrial action in the 
Belgian industrial basin of Charleroi.3 It was here, seventy kilometres east of 
Anzin, that he seems to have encountered several of the elements that were to 
form the painting’s narrative kernel. 

The Charleroi strikes began at a single pit on 8 October and steadily gathered 
momentum, so that a week later tensions had risen considerably. The gendar- 
merie were drawn into violence as they sought to enforce, at sabre-point, rapidly 
introduced bans on public assembly, and an extra detachment was brought in 
from Mons." Shortly afterwards, the army was called in. 


2. Alfred Philippe Roll, 
Miners’ strike, 1880, 

oil on canvas, 

345 x 434 cm (destroyed, 
bar two surviving 
fragments). Musée des 
Beaux-Arts, Valenciennes 


3. Alfred Philippe Roll, 
Mining couple, 1879, pencil 
and charcoal on paper. 
Bibliotheque de la Ville de 
Colmar (France), Cabinet 
des Estampes 
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4. Alfred Philippe Roll, 
study for Miners’ strike, 
c. 1879, oil on Canvas, 

120 x 86 cm. 

Musée Baron Martin, Gray 





At some point, Roll himself got caught up in the violence, narrowly escaping 
serious injury after being hit by a flying brick.*° Van Gogh would have been un- 
aware that a key stage of research for the painting had occurred concurrently with 
his stay, only forty kilometres away, and had even involved his local gendarmerie. 

The numerous studies that Roll brought back to Paris from Charleroi and 
Anzin (such as ill. 3) constituted just the initial stage of the process. For the second 
phase, he filled his Boulevard de Clichy studio with a large cart, laden with coal, 
along with ‘black rags, leather hats [...] flasks, pickaxes, in short, all the apparel and 
equipment of an Anzin miner’.” These props, purchased at Anzin’® and supple- 
mented by a horse mannequin for use by his two ‘gendarmes’,’? echo the concern 
for visual detail that obsessed orientalist painters such as Benjamin-Constant, 
their studios bedecked with props imported from African bazaars, or artists such 
as Ernest Meissonier with their detailed reconstructions of historical scenes. Roll 
went further, employing a mining family as models for the central figures (ill. 4),?° 
thus securing a further advantage over professional models as he ‘got them to talk, 
thereby initiating himself into their miseries, into their disappointments.’” 
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5. Installation photograph, 1931 Roll retrospective, Petit Palais, Paris. 
Musée du Chateau des Rohan, Saverne, archives Alfred Roll 


Structuring the canvas 


Roll had grand ambitions for Miners’ strike from the outset: a rough sum below 
one sketch suggests he originally envisaged a canvas around a third larger than 
the eventual size (ill. 5).2? The figures are spread horizontally across the picture 
plane in four discrete groupings: the woman restraining her husband; the deject- 
ed seated male figure, the family, and the gendarmes performing an arrest. 
Crucially, though, while this latter grouping might have been expected to operate 
as the scene’s central focus, Roll presents it as visible only out of happenstance: 
the act of slipping handcuffs onto the young miner is all but hidden from the 
viewer. Such carelessly incidental treatment of the central narrative event serves 
to heighten the scene’s naturalistic plausibility by ensuring that the viewer draws 
no particular significance from having witnessed it. By implying that one might 
just as easily have encountered a similar incident elsewhere, Roll sought to imbue 
the event with emblematic universality. At the same time, with the central focus 
withheld, concern over the fate of the young miner is reassigned to that of those 
remaining. This single, contingent event is thus shown to produce a localized 
ripple of consequences across a wider group of family and fellow workers. 

This meaning is integrated into the planning of the composition itself, with a 
strong diagonal axis formalizing the interlinked, interdependent nature of the 
relationship between his central characters: if the strike is successful, conditions 
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will improve; if it is undermined by counterproductive violence, they may well 
worsen. A broad diagonal band is thus anchored via numerous points situated on 
each of the central characters: the toes poking from the leggings of the leftmost 
female figure, the tilt of the miner’s head as he prepares to throw the coal, the hem 
of the seated miner’s trouser leg, the toddler’s outstretched arm and the hem 
of her dress, even the angle at which the mother cradles her infant. This is primar- 
ily a compositional device designed to tie a set of diverse elements onto a strong 
underlying architectural structure. Yet Roll would also have been aware of a paral- 
lel secondary effect, namely to assist the viewer in considering the characters as 
a collective ensemble, strengthening the impression that their fates are firmly 
entwined. 

Having established the broad structure, Roll then sets up visual collaborations 
between the various elements. Thus the peak of the mounted gendarme’s helmet 
competes symbolically with the adjacent flag for consideration as the apex of the 
painting (with the greater prominence of the mounted gendarme indicating the 
likely victor). A similar division between authority and crowd is grounded compo- 
sitionally using two structuring ‘bookends’, namely the carefully positioned com- 
plementary angles of the horse on one side and of the coal-throwing miner on the 
other. This also encourages the viewer’s gaze to penetrate further into the painting 
towards the crowd of strikers surging forward on all sides to confront the miners 
emerging from the pit and, further back, to the newly arriving infantry. 

The viewer’s gaze is only allowed to penetrate so far, however. A view of the 
wider events is frustrated at every turn by the shallow arrangement of the central 
figures, and their close proximity to the tall mine buildings, beyond which other 
events are surely occurring. Additional barriers include the upended positioning 
of the cart (onto which a figure has clambered to gain a better view, blocking our 
own even further) and the mounted gendarme, whose horse acts as a physical 
obstruction as much as a visual one. Unable to perceive the wider events, our at- 
tention is forced back to the central drama, where, as we have seen, the main inci- 
dent is barely discernible. Raising the possibility of a whole set of parallel dramas 
and individual tragedies, only to deny the viewer access to them, embodies in the 
composition a sense of the strikers’ powerless frustration. 


Compositional process 


Roll’s decision to impede the viewer in this way evolved over the course of numer- 
ous drawings and sketches, at least some of which he completed before his return 
to Paris.) The earliest of these (ill. 6) is decidedly less enclosed than the final 
painting, although several of the key elements are already present: a group of fore- 
ground characters stand around in front of mine buildings, apparently watched by 
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6. Alfred Philippe Roll, Miners’ 
Strike, early preparatory drawing, 
1879, pencil on paper. Bibliotheque 


i ‘os Ea ) de la Ville de Colmar (France), 
ee ed Cabinet des Estampes 
- Ss 
gS 7. Alfred Philippe Roll, Miners’ 
we ee ree St es Speen strike, early preparatory drawing, 
Bo Beh Bool at ed hh ass 1879, pencil on paper. Bibliothéque 
ee ae ee RSE | de la Ville de Colmar (France), 


Cabinet des Estampes 





two mounted gendarmes. Several figures appear to be seated around a makeshift 
table, perhaps for a strategy meeting between delegated representatives and com- 
pany management. A second drawing affords a clearer view of the surrounding 
area (ill. 7), with the suggestion of other pitheads in the distance. Mounted gen- 
darmes continue to look on while the miners cluster around what appears to be an 
official of the mining company, a smartly dressed, bearded figure in a top hat. The 
presence of a bourgeois authority figure suggests a focus in the first two sketches 
on the initial phases of the strike, when the potential remained for a negotiated 
settlement. One can only speculate on how the retention of this mining official 
would have altered the dynamic between his characters, although it is interesting 
that Roll’s initial interest was in the early, non-violent, stages of the strike, rather 
than the later, more obviously tension-laden junctures with their greater (melo) 
dramatic potential. One explanation for this is that these drawings were complet- 
ed at Anzin, with the October events witnessed in Charleroi providing inspiration 
for the later changes. 

In the event, Roll resisted the temptation to dramatize the violent scenes expe- 
rienced in Charleroi in favour of representing the nuances of a complex situation. 
He took a moderate path, deciding to depict the exhausted final stages of a period 
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8. Alfred Philippe Roll, 
Miners’ strike, early 
preparatory drawing, 
1879, pencil on paper. 
Bibliotheque de la Ville 
de Colmar (France), 
Cabinet des Estampes 








9. Alfred Philippe Roll, study for Miners’ strike, 1880, oil on canvas, 180 x 228 cm. 
Mairie de Saint-Benoit-de-Carmaux 
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10. Alfred Philippe Roll, study for Miners’ 11. Detail of ill. 2 
Strike, 1879, pencil and charcoal on 
paper, 23.5 x 31cm. Private collection 


of unrest. In a third iteration (ill. 8) no specific event serves as the focus of the 
composition, which moves closer to the final painting by lowering the horizon line 
and building up the mine structures to restrict the viewer’s access to the wider 
scene. This process is continued in a quarter-size oil sketch (ill. 9) in which the 
field of vision is reduced by eliminating part of the crowd and intensifying the op- 
pressive dominance of the mine buildings by darkening and enlarging them still 
further. The two horses, newly-added cart and single mounted gendarme are then 
marshalled to frustrate the viewer’s gaze, and a sense of airless claustrophobia is 
heightened by colouring the sky with the same earthy browns used throughout. 
Importantly, too, the role of the gendarmerie is now extended from passive sur- 
veillance to orderly arrest. 

Another compositional evolution concerns the narrative subplot. In a late- 
stage drawing (ill. 10), a strike-breaking miner in a leather helmet heads towards 
the pit, his path blocked by the strikers but also by his wife who, perhaps fearful 
for his safety, holds him back.% The pair reappear in the oil sketch, but by the 
finished painting have undergone a crucial change of role, with the husband now 
aiming a lump of coal towards the crowd, oblivious to his wife’s desperate pleas. 
The true pathos of the finalized narrative is only apparent once the viewer identi- 
fies the new target — a strike-breaking miner, again identifiable by his helmet 
(ill. 11) - who has just emerged from the mine shaft to the fury of his fellow work- 
ers. Thus in this understated secondary narrative, once again partly obscured 
from the viewer, the sole act of violence visible in the work is directed, tragically, 
not at gendarme or soldier but at one of their own. 

The scene’s composition by turns fascinated and infuriated reviewers. La 
République Francaise was positive, considering that ‘far from having stretched his 
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solid composition across the canvas, as is usual among the pupils of Rome, M. Roll 
has on the contrary condensed it and such compactness in the groups is one of the 
principal elements of emotion.’ Victor Champier, though, saw this as an element 
of weakness in an otherwise important work. “The interest is a little dispersed and 
the overly compact groups lack balance,’ he wrote, while considering the ‘inert’ 
figures unable actively to convey the drama of the piece.”® 

Given the lengths to which he had gone in laying out his composition, Roll 
would have recognized the irony in accusations that he had simply redrawn the 
scene as it had presented itself in real life. Roger Ballu suggested that Roll had 
‘avoided planning for a composition in the true sense of the word. One might be- 
lieve that he has looked through his open frame, and that he has painted what he 
saw.’7 While Ballu deemed this integral to the success of this ‘powerful, sober and 
dramatic’ work,”* for others such a technique was flawed since it bypassed the 
important process of engaging intellectually with the scene to extract its meaning- 
ful essence. Thus Le Constitutionnel wrote: ‘He lacks a sense of composition. [...] 
He has taken his subject as it has presented itself to him; and he has given us none 
of its physiognomy. [...] [The] painter, under the pretext of being natural, has 
gauchely hidden the figure of the gendarme behind the head of the striker ad- 
dressing him.’*? Such were the unwritten demands that continued to be placed on 
artists by Salon critics. That several were careful to single out the arrest for criti- 
cism suggests a methodology of viewing still constrained by the academic concept 
of unity of action. For these critics continued to demand that the artifice of the 
scene — and thus the imprint of the author ~ remain clearly identifiable. 


Style over subject 


Most critics at the 1880 Salon were unperturbed by the work’s unconventional 
subject matter, producing around twice the number of broadly positive Salon 
reviews as negative ones.’° One area that particularly impressed reviewers was 
Roll’s dark palette and heavy facture, painted, according to Gil Blas, ‘with incredi- 
ble vigour of touch’.* Yet opinion was certainly divided, as illustrated by Daniel 
Bernard’s comments in L’Univers Illustré: ‘Roll’s qualities are as visible as the sun 
for which, mind you, M. Roll does not seem to have the greatest affection. [...] 
The gendarmes, so gay in the chansons of Nadaud,}? become, thanks to M. Roll, 
fantastical giants like the demons of the Hartz; they are so black that at the first 
rays of dawn they must go up in smoke.’3 While clearly tongue-in-cheek, it is 
nonetheless informative that Bernard goes so far as to liken Roll’s gendarmes to 
the fanciful creations of British horror writer Thomas Peckett Prest (1810-1859) ,4 
a comparison suggestive of the unsettling effect on the viewer of the painting’s 
large scale, heavy facture and dark tonality. This was certainly widely shared, with 
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12. Alfred Philippe Roll, Miners’ strike (surviving fragment). 
Musée des Beaux-Arts, Valenciennes 


critics noting the ‘gloomy’ ‘monotony of colour’® forming ‘an uninteresting 
blot’3? which was ‘weak, heavy, hard and of the same grey throughout’ with ‘harsh 
blacks without light or gradation of perspective and tone’ Several were thus 
repulsed by this ‘tendency towards the ugly’,4#° none more so than Louis Enault 
who, though acknowledging Roll’s ‘incontestable power of conception’, felt ‘hap- 
py to get away and not see that world again’.*’ Yet Joris-Karl Huysmans praised 
Roll’s brave decision ‘to paint poor people without cold-cream or cherry juice’ not- 
ing further that ‘it goes without saying that his painting is a bit “rough round the 
edges” and that he lacks taste. He will be proud, I hope, to be judged, foolishly, in 
this way.’ 

The overall impact of the work was not widely characterized as oppressive, 
however, and a number of critics praised Roll’s ability to balance his limited tonal 
range with more subtle areas of colour. Thus Louis de Fourcaud observed how 
Roll balanced the ‘sinister tones’ so that ‘none stands out too much nonetheless in 
this sober, firm, significant painting which says everything without overly accen- 
tuating anything.’ Le National similarly praised the background’s ‘precise tonal- 
ity’,44 while La Revue des Deux Mondes admired the artist’s capacity to create ‘har- 
monic unity’, and to ‘extract such delicate, doleful, intense accents from these 
tones of soot, coal and mud’. 

Such accented tonality is evident in the two surviving fragments of the work 
(ills. 12, 13), which provide a sense of the colour scheme and facture utilized by 
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13. Alfred Philippe Roll, 
Miners’ strike (surviving 
fragment). 

Musée des Beaux-Arts, 
Valenciennes 





Roll for his painting. In particular, the face of the woman restraining her husband 
(ill. 14), reveals considerable tonal complexity, for instance in the thick overlaid 
layers of dark blue and purple representing the shaded borderline between hair 
and skin. Roll then blended these dark colours carefully into the pink flesh tones 
that form her ruddy complexion, lightening and thinning them until, at the centre 
of her right cheek, they are no longer noticeable. They persist, though, at her right 
temple and the outside corner of her eye. This imperceptible gradation from heavy 
dark blue to gentle transparent purple acts to frame the open-mouthed despera- 
tion of the woman whose awareness of the consequences of her husband’s rash- 
ness is only too apparent. 

Roll seems to have relied upon this figure to carry much of the scene’s emo- 
tional resonance while also conveying — by dint of her physical response to it — the 
dramatic force of her husband’s violent physicality. The emotional response is 
largely conveyed in the treatment of the eyes themselves, notably the placement of 
thick horizontal lozenges of clear white pigment in the area immediately to the 
left of each iris. In her left eye this is smudged downwards to exaggerate further 
the effect of the welling up of tears, while the addition of dark red around the rim 
of her right nostril also suggests a running nose. Tipping her head backwards in 
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14. Detail of il. 12 


order to facilitate her struggle with her husband also provides the justification for 
the play of light across her eyes. At the same time, coarse wide strokes of pink- 
white under her right eye, and in a crisscross fashion at the bridge of her nose, 
provide a sense of movement, which contrasts with the powerful stillness in her 
eyes. Similarly the frozen oval of her slightly crumpled mouth is counterbalanced 
by a flurry of light beige paintwork above which, in conjunction with a curving 
motion of a thinner, darker tan brushstroke around the right corner of her lower 
lip, suggests a sharp intake of breath or the onset of an imploring yell. 
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The Géricault connection 


Vincent van Gogh’s own enthusiasm for the painting was tightly bound up in the 
specificity of the subject matter. Van Gogh noted that he ‘made a big effort to get 
things with miners’,#° twice mentioning how ‘rarely handled’ such images 
were.4”? He considered Miners’ strike a ‘superb’ example which he intended to 
study further*® and yet appeared to have considered it quite distinctly from the 
only other depiction of miners which he appears to have found, namely Alfred 
Edward Emslie’s A colliery explosion: Volunteers to the rescue which had been com- 
missioned by the Illustrated London News in the light of recent firedamp explo- 
sions in Britain. Van Gogh admired the composition, yet seems to have made a 
distinction between its illustrative nature and Miners’ strike’s more substantial 
grounding in grande peinture: ‘In the whole thing there’s something grand and 
classical as in a fine history painting — in the composition and the lines, and 
that’s a quality which is just as rare today as it always has been and will remain. 
It reminds me a little of Géricault, namely The raft of the Medusa.’49 

Van Gogh’s observation suggests that, on some level at least, he had identi- 
fied a component of Roll’s work to which most of the critics at the 1880 Salon 
were apparently oblivious. Ernest Chesneau, if hardly enamoured by Roll’s or- 
dering of certain compositional elements, nonetheless correctly identified a de- 
liberate attempt by the artist to integrate the structure of Géricault’s feted paint- 
ing (ill. 15) into his composition.’° Late changes are evident in the formal layout 
of the work and in specific elements of detail, most obviously the seated fore- 
ground figure derived from the old man clutching the dead youth to the left of 
the Medusa. This is evident from the painted sketch onwards, and Roll tightened 
up the allusion in the final version by shifting the position of his right hand to 
his right cheek (ill. 16). Elements of detail also formulated to evoke the famous 
work include the introduction of the woman holding back her husband (ill. 11), 
apparently linked to the centremost figure in Géricault’s composition who can 
be seen supporting himself by clinging to the dark-haired man with the up- 
stretched right arm (the blond toddler clinging to its mother also echoes this 
gesture). 

Other changes relate the compositional structure more closely to Géricault’s. 
The rising left to right diagonal formed by the swelling wave, the raft’s backstay 
and its billowing sail finds its equivalent in the upward sloping roof of the mine 
building. Where Géricault reinforces this line via a smaller internal pyramid 
formed by a canvas shelter hung two-thirds up the mast, Roll finds an equivalent 
in the sloping pitch of a newly introduced lift shaft. Two additions to the finished 
version serve as a last nod to Medusa and its waving figures at the far right of 
Géricault’s canvas: the figure in the cart facing the crowd, and the large flag in 
the middle distance. 
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15. Théodore Géricault, The raft of the Medusa, 1819, oil on canvas, 491 x 716 cm. 
Musée du Louvre, Paris 


Chesneau, who had written a biography of Géricault in 1861," praised Roll’s 
capacity for applying his observations ‘with an absolute independence far removed 
from slavishness; with an authority of transformation which undermines any 
hypothesis of suspected idleness; he has overtly exercised his filial right.’? Roll 
would doubtless have been flattered by the implication that he was the rightful 
heir to Géricault’s artistic line, despite this being a comparison that he had delib- 
erately sought. The inclusion in his composition of archetypal elements from a 
great artist whose career he aspired to emulate was thus part public declamation, 
part personal homage, on the part of an artist who had yet fully to determine the 
exact shape and nature of his own aesthetic. 
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16. Detail of ill. 2 


Lasting relevance 


It was also a call to action, the disclosure of a modern-day scandal, rooted in a 
capitalist system stacked against the ordinary worker, a fact that Chesneau freely 
acknowledged: ‘It is a truthful testimony of the present day. It presents a social 
issue without hatred, with impartiality, but not with indifference; M. Roll has 
avoided the double pitfall of indifference and hate. The painting is strong in exe- 
cution and human in conception; worthy of surviving its own time, it will also 
survive M. Roll.’5 

Other critics expanded this notion of historical longevity. L’Artiste considered 
the work ‘a chapter from contemporary history’,*4 Le Monde as ‘a great chapter of 
social philosophy’... Louis de Fourcaud was another to describe the painting as 
possessing philosophical import, although he was careful to define the term more 
precisely: “The artist has not worried about moving us with melodramatic artifice. 
He has left no place for philosophy in his work. Instead, he demonstrates natural 
philosophy, since the work becomes profound as a result of being true.’5° As a 
result, then, the work took on an objective, exemplary role, to be pondered by 
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agitators and millionaires alike, noting: ‘This painting accuses nobody; it has that 
greater merit of leading the viewer to reflection; it is not bitter, it is frank.’ 

In Le Gaulois, Robert Mitchell went further than his peers in explicitly linking 
the events dramatized in the painting to what was actually going on, in May 1880, 
in the French coalfields, which were midway through a month-long series of 
strikes spread across the whole of northern France from Normandy to Cham- 
pagne. The most widely reported period of industrial action to date, the strike 
dominated the news throughout May, with correspondents despatched to facto- 
ries and mines across the region. Occupying the first column of the front page and 
headlined ‘LES GREVES’, what appeared to be a news report on industrial unrest 
actually began by highlighting Roll’s picture, as had L’Artiste and Le Monde, as 
‘a historical painting which marks an époque and fixes a date’ and ‘a grand epi- 
sode in our contemporary annals’ .* 

What followed was a discussion over the new government’s continually stalled 
efforts to remedy the issues underlying the strikes. Mitchell overtly marshalled the 
painting’s imagery in the service of his argument, characterizing Roll’s strikers as 
well-informed individuals who stoically awaited reform in Parliament, followed 
proceedings in the Chamber as the Deputies lurched from one comparative trivi- 
ality to the next. While it is significant that the work was being used in this way, it 
also serves to illustrate explicitly the sort of reaction common to many a Salon- 
going reader of the news; one that saw the work as a powerfully dynamic — and 
refreshingly human — visual dramatization of events habitually reported only in 
dry summary. Assessing the work’s impact in this way is difficult, but one should 
not discount its capacity for contributing, as Emile Zola’s Germinal (1885) un- 
doubtedly did,°° to a shift in the attitude of press and public to such events, and to 
a change in the way they were discussed and reported. 

For Roll, perhaps the most important public endorsement of the work in terms 
of its contemporary and historical import came from the Marquis de Chennev- 
iéres, who had approved the state purchase of his works on four successive occa- 
sions. In his Salon review for the Gazette des Beaux-Arts he wrote: 


If I was the state, and if] was thinking of choosing among the young exhibitors 
those painters capable of [...] decorating our town halls and our palaces of jus- 
tice, I [...] would enlist M. Roll. [...] I feel that after proving so many times a 
vigorous temperament well suited to grandes machines, [...] this vigorous artist 
should be among the first that an intelligent administration would select to 
cover these immense walls.°° 


It was a valuable endorsement for Roll, who since 1874 had benefited from several 


state acquisitions by appealing directly to Chenneviéres. Although no longer as 
influential as he had been when in office, Chenneviéres’s approval may have 
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contributed to Roll’s assignment as one of three official painters for the first 
14 July ceremony a month later. While not actually a decorative commission, 
Roll’s decision to produce a canvas of over sixty square metres® showed that his 
ambitions were closely in tune with what Chenneviéres had in mind for him. 

There were some, however, who did not feel Roll merited such success. 
Edouard Drumont of La Liberté expressed reservations over an artist, ‘crowned 
since his very debut’. Roll’s award of a first class medal® at the 1877 Salon had, he 
felt, led to complacency and insufficient rigour, and a resulting failure to fix onto 
‘any of these faces an expression which moves us and which eloquently translates 
the anguish of the disinherited classes’. 

While he may have disagreed with their final verdicts, Dr'umont’s comments 
show that he had expectations for the work which were broadly similar to critics 
such as Fourcaud and Chesneau, namely that the painting should function as a 
strongly-felt yet ultimately objective social document, and a catalyst for profound 
reflection on the issues of social injustice that it raised. Yet analysis of such issues 
was scant at best, and there was a marked reluctance to characterize explicitly the 
political import of the work. Indeed it was only Marius Vachon who linked it more 
specifically to the politically sympathetic figures of Gustave Courbet and Pierre- 
Joseph Proudhon.”™ 


Social justice 


Understanding the work more fully is dependent too on a consideration of Roll’s 
underlying motives for producing the painting in the first place. Roll’s 1899 inter- 
view with Laetitia Azar du Marest® focused specifically on Miners’ strike, revealing 
a politically aware individual and a strong advocate for social justice via legislative 
and economic reform. Asked by Marest to describe his personal aesthetic, Roll 
made clear that his art was reliant on the values and spirit of the working classes 
which represented the antithesis of the bourgeois ‘puppets from the salons, with 
their affected movements, and marionettes of the boudoir with sterile hearts!’ He 
noted further: 


What has always tempted me, what tempts me the most, you see, is life in all 
its truth. The existence that I witnessed, first in Charleroi, then in Anzin, 
where I prepared my miners painting, is a very miserable existence, certainly! 
But are not life and truth, anywhere, the assiduous companions of suffering?... 
As long as it has the power of evoking divine pity at the bottom of people’s 
hearts, no suffering, it might be said, can be in vain. It is under this impres- 
sion that I painted Miners’ strike...°° 
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Roll’s appreciation of the aesthetic value of suffering did not discourage him from 
arguing strongly in favour of improved working conditions: 


The living conditions of the majority of our workers in France are entirely in- 
human. Consigned to factories rendered more or less hazardous to health by 
the agglomeration and lack of air, some, exhausted at a young age, live on the 
wayside; others, at the bottom of huge black pits which are nothing but cities 
of suffering..., the complexion pale, the hair discoloured, — others are the eter- 
nal victims of our underground tragedies! Yet what do the majority of workers 
ask for?..., a salary which meets their basic needs! — and what, in return, does 
the capitalist demand, if not the swelling of his coffers, — a profit correspond- 
ing, if we’re honest, to the superfluous?” 


Moreover, when asked to explain why the number of strike outbreaks seemed to 
be increasing, Roll appears to argue in favour of some kind of minimum wage, 
fifty years before one was introduced in France: 


In my opinion the crux of the issue is a false conception of salary. So for fear 
of treating the worker as a simple machine for production it seems to me im- 
possible to subject his existence any longer to the whims of industrial fluctua- 
tions... What is required therefore is to abolish that brutal game of supply and 
demand and to replace it as soon as possible with a salary calculated according 
to the necessities of human survival. And it would be this salary which would 
determine the price of products across every market! — I cannot imagine any 
other kind of reasonable economy [...] I often end up thinking that such a dif- 
ficult question as this might only have a true solution outside the fraternity.°° 


Such a preoccupation with social justice made it likely that Roll was strongly in 
favour of the legalization of trade unions, which finally occurred in France in 
1884, and which he considered as a potential subject for one of his paintings. His 
analysis suggests that, at least by 1899, he was increasingly disenchanted with the 
Republican project as it was being implemented. Indeed his suggestion that the 
only genuine solution for this might lie ‘outside the fraternity’ even seemed to 
hint at the possibility of adopting new systems of government. And yet there is no 
evidence that Roll was seriously attracted to the activities of radical socialism, 
believing instead in a modified meritocratic Republicanism accessible to individu- 
als from all walks of life.° 
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Compared to many of the artists and writers known to have shaped and influ- 
enced the thoughts and artistic output of Vincent van Gogh, Alfred Roll has 
received little critical consideration. Profoundly influenced, personally and artisti- 
cally, by their experiences of the working conditions of miners in the coalfields of 
Belgium and northern France, both men shared, unbeknown to the other, a pro- 
foundly humanitarian spirit and a desire to engage with, and capture on canvas, 
the experiences and spirit of ordinary French workers. What Vincent identified in 
Roll’s work was a sense of solidarity akin to that which he himself experienced 
when visiting those suffering with typhus, caring for injured miners, or observing 
children shovelling coal.7° Vincent’s enthusiasm for Miners’ strike is also a well- 
documented instance of how a high-profile painting could continue to gain an 
audience, and inform discussion, long after its first showing in the Salon. Yet the 
body of critical response demonstrates that even those unenamoured with the 
painting’s style or subject matter recognized both the work’s contemporary rele- 
vance and its potential, sadly unrealized, to attain lasting significance. 


This article is dedicated to the memory of John 3. Ibid., letter 152 to Theo van Gogh. Wasmes, 
House, Emeritus Professor of the Courtauld on or about Thursday, 19 June 1879. 

Institute of Art. ] owe him a great deal for his 4. Ibid. 

friendship and for his unwavering interestin my 5. The Borinage mines had been responsible 
research. A man of considerable generosity and for almost goo further deaths, mainly from 
tremendous intellect, he will be sorely missed. firedamp, and many more injuries, since 1850. 
Patricia Penn Hilden, Women, work, and politics: 
Belgium, 1830-1914, Oxford 1993, p. 115. Other 
strikes followed: J. Weiler [pseud. J. Scloneux], 
‘La gréve de décembre 1879 dans le Borinage’, 
Revue de Belgique 34 (1880), pp. 193-208. 

6. Itis unclear whether Vincent possessed 

the L’Ilustration engraving or one of those 
published during the period of the Salon itself. 
Roll himself contributed an ink and gouache 
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1. Vincent van Gogh, Rooftops in Paris (View from Theo's apartment), 1886, 
oil on canvas, 45.6 x 38.5 cm. National Gallery of treland, Dublin; F 265 JH 1100 


One floor up: 
Van Gogh's apartment 
at 54 Rue Lepic 


Telio Meedendorp 


It has always been assumed that from June 1886 until February 1888 Theo and 
Vincent van Gogh shared an apartment in Paris on the third floor of 54 Rue Lepic 
(ill. 1). Ever since Emile Bernard wrote in 1893 that he had visited Vincent there 
six years earlier in his studio on the third floor, there was no reason to think oth- 
erwise. The fact was underlined by Theo’s widow Jo van Gogh-Bonger.' In Paris 
you can even buy a postcard which features Vincent’s self-portrait staring at the 
third floor (ill. 2). 

However, there are reasons to doubt this assumption. A few years ago there 
arose the opportunity to visit the apartment.? I came prepared with reproductions 
of the views Van Gogh had painted and drawn from its windows to compare with 
the actual vista (ills. 1, 3-5). The view from the front still has many points of refer- 
ence that have hardly changed since 1887, but after repeatedly looking from the 
reproductions to the actual view and back, I got a nagging feeling of being on the 
wrong floor. Rather than gazing out over the buildings outside, one was looking at 
them, suggesting that the artist had a higher position. Number 54 Rue Lepic con- 
sists of five storeys: a ground floor with four floors above (ill. 6). Being on the third 
étage, this could only mean that Vincent depicted the view from one floor up, that 
is to say the fourth floor. Could this really be the case, and did this subsequently 
mean that the brothers also lived there, or was Vincent merely registering the 
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2. Postcard with Vincent van Gogh's address in Paris. 
Collection of the author 


panorama from their upstairs neighbour’s apartment? Could something that had 
never before been doubted in fact be wrong?3 First, let us turn to the arguments 
for the third floor: is there any incontrovertible evidence that the brothers really 
lived there? 


Archives and correspondence 


Unfortunately, the land registry data in the Archives de Paris are of little help. The 
register of 1877-92, covering the period when the brothers lived in Paris, is miss- 
ing, and has been for some considerable time, since no one found it in the last 
century or published the results of a search.4 The register for 1862-77, however, is 
still there. From this we learn, for instance, that the art dealer Alphonse Portier 
(1841-1902) moved into the first-floor apartment in 1876.5 Theo contacted Portier 
in 1885 and it is possible that the older art dealer told him about the Rue Lepic 
apartment when he was looking for larger quarters for himself and his brother. 
The apartment is referred to in the correspondence of Theo, Vincent and 
others, but only in general terms.° Almost nobody mentions which floor the broth- 
ers lived on. Occasionally someone reports that they lived high up on Montmartre, 
but never exactly how high. Theo’s friend, later his brother-in-law, Andries Bonger 
wrote to his parents about the Van Goghs’ move in June 1886: ‘Have I already told 
you that Van Gogh has moved to Montmartre? They now have a large, spacious 
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apartment (at least by Paris standards) and their own household.” A year after the 
move Theo himself wrote to his childhood friend Caroline van Stockum-Haane- 
beek: ‘As you may know, I am living with my brother Vincent, who is studying 
painting with unflagging enthusiasm. Since he needs a fair bit of space for his 
work we are living in quite a large apartment in Montmartre (54 Rue Lepic) which, 
as you know, is a suburb of Paris built on the side of a hill. The remarkable thing 
about our flat is that we have a magnificent view from the windows overlooking 
the city, with the hill of Meudon, St Cloud etc. on the horizon: and a piece of sky 
above that’s almost as vast as when one stands on the dunes.”® 

The impression of the open view that Theo describes would seem to be a good 
indication that the brothers lived on the top floor, but of course there is a reason- 
ably good view from the third, too, albeit with rather less sky. However, his com- 
parison of the extent of the view with that from the top of the dunes appears to 
point to the first suggestion. Van Gogh’s artist friend Arnold Koning evoked the 
same image in 1912, when he was asked about his memories of Vincent: “‘Theo- 
door and he lived in a spacious upstairs flat with many rooms very high up on 
Mont Martre.’? Koning lived there himself in 1888, after Vincent had left for Arles. 
Later, when Koning went back to the Netherlands and moved in with his younger 
brother Edzard in The Hague, he told Theo, ‘I’ve been in The Hague for a few days 
now. I have an upstairs flat, the same sort of thing as yours in Rue Lepic but not 
as large or as comfortable.”° An upstairs flat does not necessarily have to refer to 
the top floor, but, strikingly, Arnold and Edzard Koning shared the attic in a house 
in Van Diemenstraat in The Hague — in other words, the top floor.” 


Eyewitnesses: Emile Bernard and Jo van Gogh-Bonger 


Most of the artists and friends who knew the apartment at first hand did not men- 
tion which floor it was on.” The fact that the third floor has never been called into 
question is probably because in 1893 a single eyewitness who met Van Gogh in 
Paris, Emile Bernard (1868-1941), mentioned this floor for the first (and last) time. 
As early as 1890 he had published an article about Vincent in response to his 
death, without specifying exactly where in Paris he had lived.3 But three years 
later he wrote a short biography to mark the publication of Vincent’s letters to 
him: ‘I have mentioned elsewhere [...] the extraordinary surprise occasioned by 
that odd face and the visit he had me make to his studio, Rue Lepic. It was on the 
third floor, in an apartment overlooking Paris, where his brother Théodore lived 
too.”4 Bernard did not get to know Van Gogh better until he ran into him in Pére 
Tanguy’s paint shop at some time in late 1886 or early 1887.5 On that occasion 
Van Gogh invited him to drop by one day in Rue Lepic. The statement, after six 
years, that this was on the third floor, certainly seems very credible. The memory 
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3. Vincent van Gogh, View from the apartment in Rue Lepic, 1887, pencil and pen, 
washed, on laid paper, 39.5 x 53.5 cm. Van Gogh Museum, Amsterdam; F 1391 JH 1220 


is relatively fresh, why should he make a mistake? However, Bernard had probably 
not been to the Rue Lepic flat very often. His friendship with Van Gogh did not 
really develop until late in 1887, and in both 1886 and 1887 he was not in Paris for 
large parts of the year. In the various articles he wrote about Van Gogh between 
1890 and 1930, he only ever referred to that one visit to Rue Lepic, and after 1893 
he never mentioned the third floor again. 

There is a second important and seemingly very reliable witness who says that 
the brothers lived on the third floor, and that is Jo van Gogh-Bonger. She men- 
tions it in her introduction to the first edition of Van Gogh’s collected letters.*° 
This 1914 publication contains the most complete description of the apartment: 
‘|...] they moved to 54 Rue Lepic in Montmartre in June [...] The new apartment, 
on the third floor, had three fairly large rooms, a cubby-hole and a small kitchen. 
The living room was comfortable and cosy with Theo’s fine old cupboard, an easy 
sofa and a large stove, for both brothers felt the cold; next to that was Theo’s bed- 
room. Vincent slept in the cubby-hole, and behind that was the studio, an ordinary 
room with a not particularly large window.’ Her recollections are partly those of an 
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4. Vincent van Gogh, View from Theo's apartment, 1887, oil on canvas, 
45.9 x 38.1 cm. Van Gogh Museum, Amsterdam; F 341 JH 1242 
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5. Vincent van Gogh, View from Theo's apartment, 1887, oil on canvas, 
46 x 38.2 cm. Private collection; F 341a JH 1243 
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6. Number 54 Rue Lepic, 

with the third and fourth floors 
outlined in red. The living room 
was on the left side, and Theo’s 
bedroom on the right. 





eyewitness, but are mostly derived from what Theo and her brother Andries told 
her about it, for she had never been to the apartment when the brothers were 
living there together. She visited 54 Rue Lepic for the first time late in 1888. 

Jo went to Paris to visit Andries at the beginning of December 1888. She must 
have intended to go home again around 18 December, but because she encoun- 
tered Theo in the street by chance shortly before she was due to leave, she post- 
poned her departure by more than a week until Wednesday 26 December.” 
During this period they saw each other several times, at Theo’s place of business 
and in the flat in Rue Lepic, and made plans to get engaged. This is the only time 
Jo saw the apartment in Rue Lepic."* On 24 December 1888 Theo set off in great 
haste for Arles, because Vincent had cut his ear, and Jo left Paris two days later. 
The engagement formalities and the wedding took place in the Netherlands, and 
on 20 April 1889 Jo and Theo moved into their new home in Paris — 8 Cité Pigalle 
— which Theo had been renting since 4 February. Jo’s impressions of 54 Rue Lep- 
ic must therefore have been limited and noticing which floor the apartment was 
on was probably the last thing on her mind. Later, she could not even remember 
the right address.’9 It is quite possible therefore that when she wrote the introduc- 
tion to the letters years later, Jo was relying above all on Bernard’s information 
from 1893. All the subsequent publications by authors who had not been to the 
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7. Cristébal de Antonio, Head of a 
young woman, oil on panel, 

35 x 21cm. Van Gogh Museum, 
Amsterdam 





apartment themselves were consequently reliant for their information on what 
Emile Bernard and Jo van Gogh-Bonger had recorded.”° In short, we can say that 
afterwards no one ever doubted that the flat was on the third floor. Given the pre- 
sumed reliability of the early sources, there was no reason to question them or to 
check the facts. 

Bernard and Jo were even summoned as witnesses when the centennial of Van 
Gogh’s birth was celebrated in Paris on 30 March 1953 by the unveiling of a plaque 
next to the entrance of 54 Rue Lepic, commemorating the fact that Vincent had 
lived there." Victor Carré, a journalist/writer and Montmartre historian, himself 
residing at this address, gave a speech on the same day. It was later published in 
the Geneva-based magazine Art-documents and emphasizes rather strongly that 
Van Gogh had lived with his brother on the third floor.” Besides Jo’s introduction 
and Emile Bernard’s 1893 article, he summons as the last and most important 
witnesses two of Van Gogh’s paintings (ills. 4, 5). ‘Undoubtedly, they were painted 
from that window’, said Carré, meaning the one on the third floor.” After the 
speech a small party gathered in the apartment to ascertain everything these wit- 
nesses confessed to. 
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8. Inscription on the back of Head of a young woman 
(ill. 7): Rue Lepic 54 4a 


The right address? 


Almost three decades earlier, however, Emile Bernard had written something dif- 
ferent that went essentially unnoticed. Early in 1925 Galerie Marcel Bernheim in 
Paris staged a Van Gogh exhibition featuring works from the collection of Jo van 
Gogh-Bonger.*4 When this exhibition was announced at the end of 1924, Bernard, 
then fifty-six years old, decided to dredge up his memories of Van Gogh once 
more: ‘[...] itis first and foremost my youth that repaints itself before my eyes, my 
meeting with Vincent at Pere Tanguy’s [...] the call I made on his brother at 54 Rue 
Lepic, in an apartment on the 4th floor, decorated with numerous Monticellis 
[...].’25 This statement was either overlooked or interpreted as a lapse of memory 
on the part of Bernard — it was certainly missed by Victor Carré in 1953 — but it 
should be borne in mind that Bernard’s writings and recollections contained a 
number of inconsistencies and were not always regarded as trustworthy.*° This 
applies equally to his memory of the third floor. At the very least it is remarkable 
that on the sole occasion after 1893 that Bernard mentions the floor, it is the 
fourth, not the third. It is the only known reference to the fourth floor in written 
sources, but quite recently a painting in the Van Gogh Museum collection revealed 
an inscription that appears to confirm Bernard’s later recollection. 

In 1886 the Spanish painter Crist6bal de Antonio, who, like Van Gogh, studied 
in Fernand Cormon’s studio in Paris, gave Vincent a painting (or exchanged it for 
one of his). This study of the head of a woman, painted on panel, is inscribed on 
the front A mon ami Vincent, C Antonio, 86 (ill. '7).2”7 When the work was taken out 
of its frame in 2010 so that it could be examined in the Van Gogh Museum’s con- 
servation studio, it was found that something had been written on the back in blue 
chalk. In all probability it was an indication of where the little panel had to be 
taken, for written at the top are the words: Rue Lepic 54 4a (ill. 8). The reason 
Antonio added ‘4a’, whereas letters were always sent to 54 Rue Lepic without any 
mention of a floor or an apartment number (after all, there was a concierge), was 
probably because he did not write down the name of the recipient on the back of 
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9. The area around 54 Rue Lepic, 
c. 1885 (above) and a detail of 
View from Theo's apartment 
(left; ill. 4): 

(1) 54 Rue Lepic (the red lines 
indicate the view in ill. 4); 

(2) 41 Rue Lepic; 

(3) 8 Rue Joseph de Maistre; 
(4) 13 Rue Joseph de Maistre; 
(5) Block B in the courtyard 
of 54 Rue Lepic; 

(6) Block C in the courtyard 
of 54 Rue Lepic; 

(7) Building in the courtyard 
of 52 Rue Lepic; 

(8) Building in the courtyard 
of 50 Rue Lepic. 
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the panel and did not want to run any risk that it might be delivered elsewhere 
by mistake. 

This seems to be a clear indication for Vincent and Theo residing on the fourth 
and top floor of 54 Rue Lepic, unless of course Antonio himself was mistaken. 
Any confusion with the American system of numbering floors, in which the 
ground floor is called the first floor and, in this case, the top floor would have been 
the fifth, is unlikely. The system in France is to begin with the ground floor 
(rez-de-chaussée) and then count upwards from one.” This implies that Van Gogh’s 
painted views must also have been executed from the fourth floor, because the 
paintings from 1887 have always been known as views from the apartment they 
lived in. On the ‘Bonger List’ — the list of works left by Vincent van Gogh that was 
probably drawn up by Andries Bonger at the end of 1890 — we can identify the 
Van Gogh Museum version (ill. 4) as number gabis: ‘Vue Paris (de l’appartement 
rue Lepic)’.*? Probably at the end of 1888 or early in 1889 Meijer de Haan (1852- 
1895), who had been lodging with Theo since 28 October 1888, also painted the 
view , and his version was poignantly known as View over Paris from Theo van 
Gogh’s window.3° Since all these views were done from the same height, it is there- 
fore entirely credible that the works were made in the place where the brothers 
lived, and not in some upstairs neighbour’s apartment. In 1953 Victor Carré sum- 
moned Van Gogh’s paintings as witnesses for the third floor. We shall now sum- 
mon them for one floor up. 


54 Rue Lepic: the south-west view 


The layout of all four apartments on the right side above the carriage porch on the 
ground floor was the same. Vincent had his studio at the back in a room that 
originally served as a dining room." He slept in a cubby-hole in the hall. Theo’s 
bedroom was on the street side, next to the living room. Their respective windows 
looked out onto Rue Lepic and beyond in a south-westerly direction. The view was 
bounded on the right by the apartment block at 41 Rue Lepic and on the left by a 
building slightly farther away at 13 Rue Joseph de Maistre (ill. 9). Both buildings 
still stand and have changed very little. The lower building in the foreground is 
seen from the back and has its entrance at 8 Rue Joseph de Maistre. It was en- 
larged at some point — a higher section has been added to the left with a large 
north-facing studio window. Although it has been renovated, the characteristic 
shape of the mansard roof with the two dormers has been retained. The building 
once occupying the plot directly opposite at 39 Rue Lepic was demolished in the 
1860s, leaving the building at 41 Rue Lepic with its crumbling corner and protrud- 
ing stones. These can clearly be seen in the paintings and the drawing, and also 
on picture postcards dating from around 1900 (ill. 10). The walls have been 
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10. The junction of Rue Joseph 
de Maistre (left) and Rue Lepic 
(right). The protruding stones on 
ig the corner of 41 Rue Lepic are 
wee visible in the middle distance. 
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smoothed over in more recent times. The vacant plot of 39 Rue Lepic allowed the 
brothers the magnificent view into the far distance, which is now completely 
blocked by the apartment buildings at 10 and 15 Rue Joseph de Maistre. 

Vincent depicted the view four times altogether. Shortly after the brothers 
moved into the apartment in June 1886, he painted only the distant view, un- 
bounded by the opposite buildings, which for a long time was not recognized as 
being a vista from one of the apartment’s windows (ill. 1).32 Comparison with the 
other works reveals that it must have been painted from the living room window. 
In the June painting, the little grey building at the lower left is visible in its entirety, 
just like in the other two paintings, while in the drawing it is cut off by 13 Rue 
Joseph de Maistre. The drawing must therefore have been made in Theo’s bed- 
room, from which — at an angle — you can also see the blank wall of 41 Rue Lepic 
(ill. 3). This wall remains invisible from the living room where the paintings were 
made (ill. 12). The drawing dates from the early months of 1887 and very likely 
served as a compositional sketch for a painting. Van Gogh switched rooms for the 
first painted version of View from Theo’s apartment, dated late March to mid-April, 
when he was fully experimenting with a pointillist technique (ill. 4). For the sec- 
ond version, painted shortly after he zoomed in on the motif, the architecture was 
shifted to the edges in favour of the view (ill. 5). 

At the time the brothers could see beyond the extreme edge of the Cimétiére 
Montmartre towards Passy with Saint-Cloud in the far distance. The towers of the 
Palais de Trocadéro, built for the Exposition Universelle of 1878, can be identified 
in the centre horizon of the paintings. Not far from the Palais de Trocadéro, but 
concealed from sight by the building at 13 Rue Joseph de Maistre, work had begun 
on the construction of the Eiffel Tower in 1887. For the drawing the change in the 
artist’s vantage point meant that the Trocadéro shifted to the left, bringing into 
view the Arc de Triomphe, which could not be seen from the living room. 
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Photographic evidence 


Because this view no longer exists, it is not immediately apparent that one might 
be at the wrong height when comparing the artworks with photographs taken 
from the third floor. In order to make true comparisons we need photographs 
taken from the fourth floor, which luckily do exist and are kept in the Van Gogh 
Museum Archives.35 When we now compare these images to the artworks it 
becomes quite obvious that they have much more in common with one another 
than they do with the third floor images. There are three important points to con- 
sider when comparing them. For practical and instructive reasons only View from 
Theo’s apartment from the Van Gogh Museum is used as an example here. The 
points made apply equally to the preliminary drawing and the second version of 
the painting (ill. 11).3° 


In the artworks and the pictures taken from the fourth floor: 

1. The top edge of the roof of 13 Rue Joseph de Maistre is at approximately the 
same height as the bottom of the upper balustrade of 41 Rue Lepic. 

2. Part of the third floor of 13 Rue Joseph de Maistre is clearly visible. 

3. The roof of 8 Rue Joseph de Maistre is slightly below the bottom edge of the 
lower balustrade of 41 Rue Lepic. 





11. Detail of View from Theo's apartment (left; ill. 4) compared with views from 
the fourth floor (centre) and third floor (right) 
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12. Detail of View from Theo's apartment (left; ill. 3) compared with views from the fourth 
floor (centre) and third floor (right). In the view from the third floor the window with the 
pediment is concealed by the roof below. 


While the pictures taken from the third floor reveal that: 

1. The top edge of the roof of 13 Rue Joseph de Maistre is at approximately the 
same height as the top edge of the lower balustrade of 41 Rue Lepic. 

2. The third floor of 13 Rue Joseph de Maistre is not visible at all. 

3. The roof of the low building in Rue Joseph de Maistre is far below the bottom 
edge of the lower balustrade of 41 Rue Lepic. 


The second point may not be that obvious at first sight, and is best made clear with 
a detail of the drawing (ill. 12). The windows of the third floor of 13 Rue Joseph de 
Maistre are decorated with a small pediment on top, which is, together with part 
of the window itself, clearly visible in the photograph taken from the fourth floor 
and in the drawing. Both are completely hidden by the roof of 8 Rue Joseph de 
Maistre when seen from the third floor. 


Perspective frame 


The only argument left against Vincent working on the fourth floor would be that 
he deliberately slightly shifted the buildings in front of him, or that he did not care 
much about their exact positions. The artist, after all, has not always been regard- 
ed as a painter of precision and a reliable depicter of likenesses. In this case, how- 
ever, as well as in many other works, Van Gogh relied on a perspective frame to 
help him with distances and relative proportions. He used the device for both 
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13. Detail of View from Theo’s apartment (left; ill. 4) compared with views 
from the fourth floor (centre) and the third floor (right) when overlaid with 
a perspective frame. 


painted versions from 1887. First he placed a frame with horizontal, vertical and 
diagonal wires between himself and the view — he may even have drawn such a 
grid on the windowpane. He then drew the same network of lines on his canvas.” 
Now, with one eye glued to the vanishing point in the distance, he was able to get 
the main outlines of the composition down on the canvas quite quickly. The pow- 
erful perspective meant that the dominant elements of the picture (here the build- 
ings on the left, below and on the right) were reproduced quite accurately and in 
proportion to one another. A composition conceived in this way is ideally suited to 
comparison with a photograph — the focal point of the camera lens functioning as 
the vanishing point of the perspective frame. When a similar ‘perspective frame’ 
is drawn over the photographs, it is clear that the shot from the fourth floor places 
almost exactly the same intersecting lines over the image (ill. 13).3* It leaves no 
doubt that the painting can only have been executed from the fourth floor, and 
hence the other two paintings and the drawing as well. 


54 Rue Lepic: the north-east view 


There is yet another painting with a view from 54 Rue Lepic, but this time in a 
north-easterly direction from the window in the backroom, where we know 
Vincent had his studio. In her introduction to the letters Jo van Gogh-Bonger 
mentioned that one of the first paintings Vincent did after moving to Rue Lepic 
was ‘the view out of the studio window’ This can only have been the painting 
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14. Vincent van Gogh, View from Vincent's studio, 1886, oil on cardboard, 33 x 41 cm. 
Van Gogh Museum, Amsterdam; F 231 JH 1099 


now in the Van Gogh Museum (ill. 14).4° Although slightly more difficult to dem- 
onstrate, this painting can only have been made from the fourth floor as well. 

At first glance there appear to be few points of reference with present-day im- 
ages, the view being largely obliterated by a huge building that replaced the two 
houses in the back of the adjacent plots at 52 and 50 Rue Lepic (ill. 9). To the left 
of this new block, and also visible in the painting, there is a low, two-storey build- 
ing that has successfully survived the ravages of time. It is small and narrow, with 
a roof that slopes slightly to the front. In fact it is the entrance of a larger building 
that continues behind the five-storey apartment block just visible at the far left of 
the painting (ill. 15). That block also still stands and it is clear that only the viewing 
position from the fourth floor of 54 Rue Lepic is congruent with that part of the 
painting, in which the rooftops, chimney and a piece of the sky are all clearly vis- 
ible. From the third floor the angle at which one looks down at the sloping roof of 
the lower building is evidently different: there is more of this roof to detect in the 
painting than in the photographic image. The roof is looked upon rather than at. 
Because of the interfering foliage in the image taken from the fourth floor, it is 
difficult to demonstrate that this is still the case, but in short, Vincent evidently 
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15. View at the back taken from the third floor (left), detail of View from Vincent’s studio 
(centre; ill. 14) and view from the fourth floor (right). 


made the painting looking out of his studio window on the fourth floor, again 
proving that the brothers really resided there. 

Victor Carré’s 1953 witnesses for the third floor were never put to the test: Jo 
van Gogh-Bonger seems to have relied on Emile Bernard, the only other eyewit- 
ness who mentioned the third floor — and confusingly also the fourth, which was 
completely neglected. Most importantly, the paintings Carré called to the stand 
were clearly made from the upper apartment. In the correspondences and archives 
no incontrovertible proof of the brothers living on the third floor can be found; on 
the contrary, there are only clues that point upwards. This leads us to the final 
conclusion that Crist6bal de Antonio sent his painting to the one and only true 
address: Rue Lepic 54 4a. 
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NOTES 


With thanks to Nienke Bakker, Hans Luijten, 
Devi Ormond, Fieke Pabst and Louis van 
Tilborgh from the Van Gogh Museum, and to 
Caroline Boyle-Turner and Monique Nonne, for 
their help during my research for this article. 
Thanks are also due to Lynne Richards for her 
translation. 


1. Emile Bernard, ‘Vincent van Gogh’, Mercure 
de France, April 1893, p. 324, and Jo van Gogh- 
Bonger, Vincent van Gogh and V. W. van Gogh, 
Brieven aan zijn broeder, Amsterdam 1914, 

p. xlvii. When Vincent came to Paris in late 
February 1886 he first moved in with Theo on 
25 Rue Laval, now Rue Victor Massé, in the 9th 
arrondissement. At the beginning of June they 
moved to the larger apartment in Rue Lepic, just 
across the Boulevard de Clichy in Montmartre 
in the 18th arrondissement. Vincent left Paris in 
mid-February 1888, but Theo remained in Rue 
Lepic until his marriage to Jo Bonger in April 
1889 when the couple moved to 8 Cité Pigalle. 
Rue Lepic was kept on for storage of Vincent’s 
paintings until mid-July. Theo subsequently 
rented a small room at the house of the paint 
dealer Pére Tanguy for this purpose; see letter 
792, 16 July 1889. 

2. This was during my preparations for the 
DVD Vincent van Gogh: A life devoted to art, 
produced by Capital Data in association with 
Bobcat Media and the Van Gogh Museum, 
which came out in 2009. 

3. It should be made clear that the visit was 
kindly facilitated by the owner of the apartment 
and as such was never intended to start off a 
quest for the authentic dwelling place of the 
Van Gogh brothers. As so often in academic 
sciences, research was instigated by curiosity 
and performed in pursuit of truth. That the floor 
the brothers shared was until now never an issue 
is, of course, also related to the fact that it is not 
of any great importance. It is not essential for 
the enjoyment of Van Gogh’s art, and as such 

is of little interest to (some) scholars. However, 
if anything, this article is a plea for one of the 
foundations of art-historical research: close 
scrutiny of the artworks themselves. 

4. The fact that no one found them does not 


necessarily mean that many have been looking 
for the records. The documentation department 
of the Van Gogh Museum, however, has not 
been successful in retrieving data, despite a new 
attempt by Monique Nonne for this research. 

5. Archives de Paris, DiP4 637: 605/ 

VILLE DE PARIS. - CADASTRE DE 1862 / 
Quartier:Des Grandes Carriéres/ Nr 66 d’ordre, 
Rue De l’Empereur Lepic, propriété no 54. 

With thanks to Monique Nonne, who in 1988 
published Portier’s move to 54 Rue Lepic in 
Appendix 1 ‘Les marchands de van Gogh’, in 
Bogomila Welsh-Ovcharov, Van Gogh a Paris, 
Paris 1988, pp. 330-47, p. 346, n. 79. 

6. Envelopes with the address were not of 

any help either. Letters were directed to 54 Rue 
Lepic without specifying a floor, and collected 
by a concierge who distributed them to the 
inhabitants’ letterboxes. 

7. Amsterdam, Van Gogh Museum Archives, 
letter b 1843 V/1962, 23 June 1886. 

8. Ibid., letter b 0727 V/1962, 11 July 1887. 

9. Ibid., letter b 3024V/1983, A. H. Koning to 
A. Plasschaert, 12 May 1912. 

to. Ibid., letter b 1080 V/1962, A. H. Koning to 
Theo van Gogh, 15 September 1888. 

u1. Elizabeth Yates, Konings kunst van Parijs tot 
de Veluwe, Barneveld 2008, p. 86. 

12. They include Christian Mourier-Petersen 
(who lived with Theo during the summer of 
1888), Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec, Francois 
Gauzi and Archibald Standish Hartrick, who 
said nothing about it in their correspondence 
(Mourier-Petersen, Lautrec), or their 
publications (Gauzi, Lautrec et son temps, Paris 
1952; Hartrick, A painter’s pilgrimage through fifty 
years, Cambridge 1939). Nor, as far as this could 
be checked, did Meijer de Haan, Joseph Jacob 
Isaacson, Johan de Meester, Jan Veth or others 
refer to it in their correspondence. 

13. Emile Bernard, ‘Vincent van Gogh’, 

Les hommes d’aujourd’hui viii (1890), no. 

390. Bernard also wrote about Van Gogh in 
1891, without mentioning the address: Emile 
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1. Willemina Vincent, Stroffer on a woodland path, signed lower right: W. V. 
Reproduction from Klusmann, Vincent van Gogh, p. 127. 
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Vincent van Gogh or 
Willemina Vincent? 


Dodgy dealings in Breda 


Louis van Tilborgh 


At the end of the 1990s international attention focused on the idea that there were 
more forgeries and misattributions in Van Gogh’s officially accepted oeuvre than 
had previously been thought.! The question of attribution and rejection became a 
hot topic, but after the dawn of the new century it was turned on its head, mainly 
in the Netherlands, with the claim that the oeuvre was actually larger than the 
experts believed. 

One of the key witnesses for the prosecution in the latter debate was the collec- 
tion of Adrianus Marijnissen (1899-1994), a tax inspector, amateur painter and 
art lover from Breda.? In the 1940s it consisted of ‘around 70 paintings and a 
couple of hundred drawings and watercolours’, and because at least one hundred 
and thirty-six of them bore the annotation ‘V[incent]’ he got the idea ‘that the 
greater part of the collection could only have been painted by V. Gogh in his early 
period’.3 As far as he could make out all of the works had the same provenance, 
and this notion of a coherent, early collection bolstered his hopes of authenticity. 

The Van Gogh experts, though, dismissed the idea. They considered that not 
one of those works could be attributed to the artist, and indeed none were in- 
cluded in De la Faille’s catalogue raisonné of 1970 or in Hulsker’s of 1977, 1980 
and 1996. The collection was already dispersed at the time, but around the year 
2000 several of the new owners embarked on a fresh ‘battle for recognition’, 
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encouraged by the ongoing debate about attribution and rejection.* Since the 
battle was largely conducted from Breda, in 2003 the city’s museum decided to 
stage an exhibition about these and other supposed Van Goghs with the title 
Vincent van Gogh, verloren vondsten: Het mysterie van de Bredase kisten (Vincent van 
Gogh, found and lost: The mystery of the Breda crates). 

Although the exhibition organizers carried out very little in the way of tech- 
nical or stylistic comparisons they did adopt a position in the debate. They con- 
centrated on the history of the collection and believed that a hitherto unknown 
fact shed new light on the question of attribution. In their view, that ‘main discov- 
ery of the investigation’ explained how the previous owner of Marijnissen’s col- 
lection ‘could have come into possession of works by Vincent van Gogh’.5 The 
finding was not cast-iron (note the word ‘could), but by now it was being suggested 
that the collection did actually contain works by Van Gogh. The organizers’ stand- 
point was ambivalent, at best, but anyone who studies the material they put 
together actually comes to a totally different interpretation of the provenance 
altogether. That interpretation is set out below. 


The quest for recognition 


Marijnissen had bought the works from John de Graaf (1894-?), a house painter 
from Breda who also dealt in art.° After making his first purchases in 1939 he 
gradually enlarged his collection in small batches. He was hoping to make a quick 
profit, and in his search for clients he got to know an Amsterdam banker in 1942 
who promised to help him gain recognition for the whole collection.” The banker 
showed several works to experts,> but when they said that they were not by Van 
Gogh he gave up. Marijnissen still succeeded in selling a number of works after 
that, although only to people he already knew in Brabant.° 

After the war Marijnissen made a second attempt to have his works declared 
authentic helped by several friends who had bought from him. In 1947 he enlisted 
the aid of Hans Jaffé, curator at the Stedelijk Museum in Amsterdam.’ After 
inspecting the collection at Marijnissen’s house Jaffé asked the restorer M. M. 
van Dantzig to carry out further research. Ten works were initially brought to the 
museum for examination, but at Van Dantzig’s request Marijnissen sent his 
entire collection to Amsterdam, together with several other pictures that he had 
already sold. 

Van Dantzig was interested in the general question of attribution and rejec- 
tion, and although at first he said that ‘the chance of authenticity is growing’ 
(adding that ‘this was still far from certain’), Jaffé, speaking for the museum, 
finally announced in 1949 that they ‘had come to the conclusion, with a probability 
bordering on certainty, that none of [the works] displays sufficient characteristics 
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of Van Gogh’s hand’." Marijnissen was disappointed, but allowed Van Dantzig, 
who was a little embarrassed by his earlier optimism, to investigate four works 
more closely in his own home.” However, the restorer did not reverse the rejec- 
tion, and explained his methodical approach to one of the pictures in detail in 
Vincent? A new method of identifying the artist and his work and of unmasking the 
forger and his products, which was published in early 1952.” 

Marijnissen and his friends, though, did not give up, and cast around for 
other ways of publicizing the collection.“ In the summer of 1952, after sounding 
out the Stedelijk Museum, they persuaded the Kunstzaal Den Deijl in Breda to 
exhibit twenty-nine works, with sales still as the ultimate objective.® The conclu- 
sion arrived at by the Stedelijk Museum was discussed in the catalogue, but 
without any claim that the paintings were authentic, which left the impression 
that the standpoint was completely neutral: ‘The exhibition can make an impor- 
tant contribution to understanding the evolution of a great painter or be instruc- 
tive as to the sophistication with which forgers can set to work.’® 

The press was not convinced that these were the works of the celebrated art- 
ist. ‘Would a forger in his right mind ever come up with the idea of producing 
Van Goghs that barely display a single characteristic of his work?’, Vrij Nederland 
wondered,” while Jos de Gruyter, the distinguished critic of Het Vaderland, said 
that ‘the great majority of the pieces present [...] are most definitely not by the 
master’s hand’. He wrote of ‘a remarkably heterogeneous, weak and uneven col- 
lection’, but was ultimately ‘inclined to attribute two small oil studies to Van 
Gogh’.® 

One person with a very unusual standpoint was Anne Marie Smak. During 
the exhibition she told Huib den Deijl, the owner of the Kunstzaal, that most of 
the works on display had been painted by Willemina Vincent (1881-1922), for 
whom she had worked as ‘a lady’s companion’.’? After visiting her home, where 
she showed him ‘various studies, watercolours and drawings’ by Willemina, Den 
Deijl was convinced ‘that a portion of the [...] work on display can indeed be at- 
tributed to Wilhelmina [sic] Vincent’.”° That is what he wrote to De Gruyter in 
January 1953, four months after the exhibition closed, giving him the opportu- 
nity to publish it. He drew the critic’s attention to the removal of the letter “W’ 
before the signature, but insisted that the new attribution did not apply to all the 
exhibited works: ‘The attribution is more problematic in the case of another por- 
tion. That is definitely not by Wilhelmina [sic] Vincent.’™ 

De Gruyter did not reply, but Anne Smak’s information did end up in the 
newspapers. In April 1953 the Algemeen Handelsblad reported that she had un- 
hesitatingly identified ‘2:7 of the 29 exhibited works’ as being ‘by Miss Vincent’,”* 
and that news was picked up by others. “This dénouement is the end of a beauti- 
ful dream for our Breda civil servant’, was the conclusion reached by De Gazet 
van Antwerpen. It seemed that the dream had indeed evaporated. ‘Down the 
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years J therefore sold and gave away the bulk of the collection to acquaintances 
and friends’, Marijnissen declared in 1977.74 

The dispersal of the collection also buried the information that Anne Smak 
had supplied in 1952, and in the late 1970s the former psychiatrist and art dealer 
George Klusmann began buying up works from the scattered collection on 
Marijnissen’s ‘directions’.2> In 1987, after tracing a fair number, he published 
Vincent van Gogh: Unbekannte frithe Werke,° in which he reproduced ninety-five of 
them and set himself up as a self-appointed expert on the attribution of his own 
collection: “The intention of the present publication is to resurrect the former dis- 
cussion and prove that we are dealing with original Van Goghs in this collection.’”” 

No discussion took place, but when the debate surrounding attributions to and 
rejections from Van Gogh’s oeuvre got under way around the turn of the century, 
new owners in Breda set up a website to ‘have an exchange of ideas about “the 
supposed authenticity” and/or “wrongful rejection” of work by Vincent van 
Gogh’.?® That caught the popular imagination, and the exhibition Verloren vond- 
sten followed. Benoit Landais, who had been involved in the discussions about 
Van Gogh’s French oeuvre in the 1990s and had dismissed acknowledged master- 
pieces such as Still life with sunflowers and The garden of the asylum as fakes, also 
entered the arena and published his Vincent avant Van Gogh: L’affaire Marijnis- 
sen.29 He followed Klusmann by declaring, without a blush, the entire collection 
authentic, apart from a few works, ‘a very small handful of isolated pieces, related 
to nothing’. 

That was going too far for Ron Dirven, one of the two organizers of the Breda 
exhibition.* Although he made many iconographic comparisons with Van Gogh’s 
oeuvre (but hardly any stylistic let alone technical ones), in the end he only attrib- 
uted one study in oils out of ‘the approximately 70 paintings and couple of hundred 
drawings’ to Van Gogh. His arguments were immediately questioned by experts, 
but from his point of view that was largely immaterial.3} He toyed with the 
assumption that the collection could contain ‘a reasonable number of Van Goghs’, 
and if that was so he thought that comparison with the recognized oeuvre would 
be pretty pointless,}+ because if there were many of his works in the collection that 
implied that the prevailing idea of Van Gogh’s development in the early years of 
his career needed drastic revision. That meant that our picture of his oeuvre was 
‘too limited’ 3 

This reversed the burden of proof, as it were, and Dirven and his fellow author 
Kees Wouters naturally realized that this circular reasoning would make little 
impression if there were no additional argument. Theoretically it is certainly pos- 
sible that many new, unknown works by Van Gogh could be discovered and that 
they would shed fresh light on his artistic development, but if they deviated from 
his known technique and style other arguments would have to be the deciding 
factor in the attribution of those works to him. One such argument could be the 
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2. Willemina Vincent, Farmhouse with a peasant woman drawing water, signed lower right: 
W Vincent. Reproduction from Dirven and Wouters, Verforen vondsten, p. 150. 


provenance, and here Dirven and Wouters thought they had struck on something 
utterly new. They even criticized the ‘attitude of the experts [in 1948] regarding the 
provenance and dissemination’ of Van Gogh’s works, for if that had been done 
properly ‘other conclusions might have been drawn “with a probability bordering on 
certainty after serious research and after hearing the views of various specialists”’ 3° But 
what had those experts missed? In order to find out we must turn back to the his- 
tory of the collection. 


Provenance 


Marijnissen had not been particularly interested in tracing the provenance of his 
many works with the signature ‘Vincent’. He had merely been told that they came 
from Barend den Houter (1856-1940), a former barge-hand, gardener and debt 
collector from Breda who lived with his sister until her death in 1939, when he 
moved to the local old people’s home.’” The contents of their house were then 
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sold, and when they were being cleared out a crate full of works of art was found 
in the attic, which Den Houter sold ‘for a trifle’ to Joop van der Muren (1912- 
2001), a young house painter who had helped with the move.3* The collection 
was then sold on to De Graaf, a friend of Van der Muren’s.39 

In 1939 Marijnissen first bought ‘half a dozen small canvases’ from De Graaf 
and straightaway thought that it would be worth buying the lot, including works 
that had already been sold or that Den Houter had given away.*° He began get- 
ting in touch with other owners who had works from the collection, but accord- 
ing to Marijnissen, as soon as De Graaf got to hear about it he started putting his 
prices up and was no longer willing to sell quickly or in large quantities: ‘If I 
hadn’t made any enquiries the whole collection would probably have fallen into 
my hands for 25 guilders after a few months.’ 

Marijnissen did not know where Den Houter had got the works from, and 
according to him neither did De Graaf or Van der Muren. His hope, and that of 
the later owners as well, was that there was a connection with the history of Van 
Gogh’s early works, which Vincent’s mother had stored in Breda with the car- 
penter Adrianus Schrauwen after moving house.*? She lost track of them, but 
around 1902-3 they resurfaced in the same city. Schrauwen had got rid of them, 
and they became scattered. 

Although it was suggested at an early date that at least some of Den Houter’s 
works came from Schrauwen,*} Klusmann was the first to state this as a matter 
of fact. He said that the works he was publishing came ‘from the same source as 
part of the Kréller-Miiller collection. It is Van Gogh’s Nuenen estate, [...] which 
travelled very different paths after Breda’.*+ He produced no proof of this, but 
merely quoted Marijnissen who, he wrote, had told him in 1977 that Den Houter 
had got the crate ‘from a carpenter who regularly did his gardening for him’. 

It is not known whether that is true or not, but Klusmann evidently wanted to 
suggest that Marijnissen was talking about Schrauwen.*° In 2001 the journalist 
Hans Roosenboom was the first to state that Den Houter’s works really could 
be traced back to this carpenter.” Although the sources said that Schrauwen had 
disposed of all of Van Gogh’s paintings and drawings, Roosenboom suspected 
that he had kept one crate for himself. This, he said, put Schrauwen in a difficult 
position, because it is known that after the works turned up in 1902-3 Jo van 
Gogh-Bonger had tried to lay the blame on him for the loss of Van Gogh’s works. 
The carpenter then decided to have the remaining crate disappear for a while. 
‘He [Schrauwen] asks his handyman, one Barendje den Houter, to hide the crate. 
Barendje den Houter takes the crate to Werfstraat near Mastbos, where he 
lives with his sister. Schrauwen dies before he can come and collect his crate 
from Barend.’ 

The organizers of the Breda exhibition, though, thought that they had a better 
trump card with their ‘main discovery’. Dirven cited the reminiscences that 
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Vincent’s sister Elisabeth had published in 1911. She said that during the move 
from Breda to Leiden in 1889 her mother had given away ‘illustrations, packed in 
crates’ to the carpenter’s son, ‘a lad who enjoyed drawing’, by whom she meant 
Schrauwen’s son.** Dirven, however, interpreted this differently. He believed that 
the crates described by Elisabeth did not just contain prints but also works by Van 
Gogh, and although Vincent’s sister clearly suggested that the crates had been 
given to Janus Schrauwen Jr, Dirven believed that she meant Barend den Houter. 
Despite the fact that Den Houter would have been thirty-three years old in 1889, 
Dirven wanted to establish a connection with something that had been found in 
the archives — and this was the ‘discovery’. It had turned out that Vincent’s mother 
rented a house in Leiden from Barend den Houter’s uncle, and Dirven and Wout- 
ers suspected that he and his nephew had helped Vincent’s mother move to 
Leiden.*9 As a reward the nephew was given one of the ‘crates’ mentioned by Elisa- 
beth, which explained why Den Houter owned works supposedly by Van Gogh. 

Landais did not believe this. He, too, thought that Den Houter’s collection 
came from Vincent’s mother, but he did not find Dirven and Wouters’s suggestion 
credible.5° He pointed out that Barend den Houter only came to live in Breda in 
1908, so in his view it was illogical that he would have helped with a move from 
that city in 1889. He had another solution. In 1888 Vincent had asked his sister 
Willemien to rescue part of his old collection of prints, and in order to do so she 
had one of the crates that were stored with Schrauwen brought to the house she 
shared with her mother.” That crate, Landais believed, contained not only prints 
but also works of art by Vincent, and that unlike the other crates stored with 
Schrauwen it accompanied Vincent’s mother to Leiden. The crate remained behind 
in Den Houter’s house when Mrs Van Gogh later moved to The Hague, and that is 
how it came into the nephew’s possession after his uncle died. 

As is abundantly clear from the three rather different versions of the story, this 
is all no more than speculation. All we know is that when Mrs Van Gogh moved to 
Leiden in 1889 works by Vincent remained behind in Breda and that she forgot 
about them. Her landlord in Leiden was called Den Houter, Barend den Houter 
was a nephew of his, and when the nephew moved to an old people’s home in 1939 
it turned out that he owned a crate containing works of art, many of which were 
signed ‘Vincent’. These four disconnected facts only take on any value if it can be 
proved that the works from the crate really do belong to the oeuvre of Vincent van 
Gogh, both stylistically and technically, because only then, in the absence of hard, 
documentary facts about the provenance of Den Houter’s works, is it justified to 
come up with a hypothesis about what must have happened between the time 
when they were made and their later, sudden rediscovery. However, if the attri- 
bution to Van Gogh cannot be substantiated on technical and stylistic grounds, 
and so far no one has succeeded in doing so, then this is all no more than wishful 
thinking. 
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Willemina Vincent 


But if this search for a possible provenance is steered towards Van Gogh, far great- 
er weight should surely be given to Anne Smak’s suggestion in 1952 that most of 
the collection came from Willemina Vincent. No one had heard of her at the time 
of Den Deijl’s exhibition, and it is not surprising that the press spotlight fell bright- 
ly on Anne Smak’s information after the hotly discussed exhibition in 1952 and 
then moved on, leaving it shrouded in darkness and forgotten. 

It was the compilers of the Breda catalogue, some fifty years later, who were the 
first to pay serious attention to her comments. Thanks to their archival research we 
now know that Willemina Vincent was not only a well-off amateur with some am- 
bition, but also that Anne Smak was the companion of Barend den Houter’s eldest 
sister Jacoba.* The latter two women lived together from 1904 and still were when 
Anne Smak first entered the Huize Klambier Lima boarding house in Hees in 
1916, where she went to work for Willemina Vincent. The latter died on 6 May 
1922, and was followed by Jacoba on 16 December of that same year. Anne Smak 
left the boarding house soon afterwards, and although the compilers did not regard 
this as the ‘main discovery of the investigation’, they did assume that Barend (and 
another sister with whom he lived in Breda) had taken possession of the work left 
by the childless Willemina when they were clearing out Jacoba’s belongings.» 

Anne Smak’s statements point in that direction, and Dirven also demonstrated 
that several other works from Den Houter’s collection did indeed come from Wil- 
lemina. Two watercolours and a painting are monogrammed ‘WV’, while another 
painting has the signature ‘W Vincent’ (ills. 1, 2).5+ According to Dirven, a letter 
before the ‘Vincent’ was removed from two other drawings,» and the collection 
also includes a watercolour of a farmhouse, which in addition to the signature 
‘Vincent’ bears the annotation ‘Hees’, which is where Willemina lived from 1916 
to 1922.5° However, it is difficult to say whether the other signatures on the works, 
‘Vincent’, ‘Vin’ or ‘V’, are by her. The owners always read them as Vincent van 
Gogh, but comparison with his signatures from his Dutch period shows that they 
have nothing in common.’ They are either by Willemina or have been faked, but 
if we want to know that we will have to examine all the signed works. 

Realizing that the collection was heterogeneous and of uneven quality, Dirven 
then emphatically stated that a ‘major part of the collection [...] was definitely not by 
her’ (emphasis added).59 He supplied no arguments to back that up, but did refer 
to the opinion of the art dealer Den Deijl, who had suggested to De Gruyter in 1953 
that Willemina’s share in the Marijnissen collection ‘consisted solely of pieces of a 
very poor quality, “the least important”’.®° The suggestion is that, unlike us, Den 
Deijl had seen work by Willemina in Anne Smak’s house, so he knew more than 
we do. That is certainly true, but that does not mean that he was telling the truth in 
his letter to De Gruyter. 
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3. Willemina Vincent, Landscape with a barn. 
Reproduction from Kiusmann, Vincent van Gogh, p. 96. 
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For Den Deijl had commercial interests, and one finds revealing differences 
when one compares his opinion with that of Anne Smak. In his letter of January 
1953 he did not tell De Gruyter that she had attributed twenty-seven of the twenty- 
nine works to Willemina but only gave his own opinion, portraying Willemina’s 
share as minimal.®' He spoke of ‘a discovery of possible art-historical interest’ 
(emphasis added), and only referred to works in which ‘the initial W of the sig- 
nature [was] removed by overpainting or in some other way’. 

In other words, Den Deijl did not contest Anne Smak’s opinion but toned it 
down (not that De Gruyter knew that, of course), and only mentioned works that 
were automatically disqualified by the signature, cleverly omitting any mention 
of style or execution. This veiled suppression shows that the art dealer’s letter 
was no friendly, neutral gesture enabling the critic to be the first to publish new 
information. Den Deijl had had that information since the summer of 1952 but 
had said nothing in public about the new attribution. It can be assumed from the 
article published in the Algemeen Handelsblad in April 1953 that Anne Smak’s 
information was now known to others or was on the point of becoming public 
knowledge, and Den Deijl would have realized that in order to protect his inter- 
ests and Marijnissen’s it would be more sensible if he was the first to reveal the 
bad news, because only then would he be in a position to shape the situation to 
his own advantage. 

Less intentional but just as revealing is the fact that Den Deijl also launched 
a new idea about Den Houter’s crate. Anne Smak’s information meant that the 
owners and other interested parties now had to explain why the carpenter had 
works by the unknown Willemina Vincent as well as by the famous Vincent van 
Gogh, which is why Den Deijl said that the owner had broad interests. He be- 
lieved that once Barend was in possession of the studies by W. Vincent ‘he start- 
ed to collect and added other works’.® Dirven adopted this new view of Den 
Houter, and even suspected that the carpenter ‘had gathered together work by 
various people over a long period of time, from the 1880s to the 1930s’. 

There is not the slightest indication, though, that Den Houter collected paint- 
ings and drawings. Marijnissen wrote that according to the gardener’s friends he 
was ‘an ordinary, quiet and withdrawn, eccentric little man [...], with a mania for 
collecting anything that came within his reach, [...] usually worthless junk like 
magazines, newspapers, photographs, etc. etc.’®> Note that works of art are not 
mentioned. It was reported in 1952 that on his death he left ‘a valuable collection 
of Delftware’, a ‘collection of unusual postage stamps’ and a ‘cartload of maga- 
zines, illustrations and other trash’. And once again: no works of art. A regular 
visitor to his home in the 1930s was later unable to remember anything about a 
‘large collection of paintings’.°® That Den Houter was also not interested in art is 
clear from the place he gave it in his house: in a crate in the attic, separated from 
all the rubbish scattered throughout the rest of the house. 
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This suggests that all the works in Den Houter’s crate were from Willemina 
Vincent’s estate. That appears to be contradicted only by the fact that they are ina 
wide variety of styles, but anyone who has studied the oeuvre of a well-meaning 
but not very original amateur knows that diverse styles are possible, indeed inevi- 
table.” An artist of that kind lacks an individual voice or hand, and that was cer- 
tainly the case with Willemina Vincent, as can clearly be seen from the works now 
attributed to her. The collection also contained numerous copies after great mas- 
ters and model books, academic exercises, and that too fits in very well with the 
picture of the collection as the belongings of an artist who has kept a lot and sold 
almost nothing. There are also autonomous, more mature works in various me- 
dia, many of which can be divided into stylistically coherent groups. The problem 
is that there are also individual pieces that are difficult to fit into a group, possibly 
the works of amateur friends and family and, as I will explain below, the crate was 
probably later adulterated with works that have another provenance than Den 
Houter. 

Although no more than seven works have been attributed to Willemina so far, 
that number could increase. Dirven, after all, limited himself to the signatures, 
avoided stylistic comparisons, and paid no attention to the topography of the 
scenes. She lived for much of her life in the eastern Dutch province of Overijssel 
(in both Enschede and Haaksbergen),°* and five views of farmhouses — one paint- 
ing and four works on paper — are of the houses and barns typical of the region 
(ills. 3, 4), so it can be assumed that she made them.°? The fact that these works 
are in several different styles means that much more can be attributed to her than 
was previously thought. Further iconographic research and a detailed examina- 
tion of the signatures to determine whether or not each one is by Willemina will 
yield more results, but since the collection has become dispersed and virtually the 
only way to study the works is from the reproductions in Klusmann’s book, this 
would be very difficult to do in practice. 

However, that is not so important for the theory postulated here. The presence 
in the collection of a considerable number of works by Willemina Vincent, the 
knowledge that Den Houter was not an art collector and the fact that the works of 
art were kept in a crate in his attic suggests only that these are the belongings left 
by this unknown woman artist that Den Houter and his sister got hold of in 1923. 
This also provides an explanation for the pressing question of why, unlike the 
owners who followed him, the gardener made no attempt to dispose of the works 
signed ‘Vincent’ as being by Vincent van Gogh. The answer is simple. He knew 
that they were by Willemina. 
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Dodgy dealings 


There is yet another argument to prove the truth of this, because there is good 
reason to believe that Den Houter passed on the information about the prove- 
nance of his crate to the two people who bought works from it: Van der Muren 
and De Graaf. For who first had the idea that the works of art were supposedly by 
Van Gogh? It was Marijnissen, but he was worried that his attributions might be 
wrong. Because if he was right it was odd that neither Den Houter nor De Graaf 
and Van der Muren had arrived at the same conclusion. 

As far as Den Houter was concerned, Marijnissen’s mind was put at ease by 
what he had heard about him. ‘An ordinary, quiet and withdrawn, eccentric little 
man’ was enough to tell him that Den Houter was a little unworldly and someone 
who would have ‘no understanding of painting’.7° Marijnissen also suspected 
that Van der Muren also had ‘no knowledge of paintings’, but he said nothing 
about the latter’s colleague, De Graaf, and there was good reason for that.” 

For De Graaf was no innocent in the realm of art. He had been forced to work 
as a house painter because of the disastrous economic situation in the 1930s, but 
his real profession was as a photographer and fine art and decorative painter.” 
He also did a bit of art dealing on the side, and in 1938 — a year before Den 
Houter cleaned out his attic — he had already sold two works signed ‘Vincent’. 
They came from a family in Breda, and the new owners thought they were 
genuine Van Goghs. One of those owners was Marijnissen, and that provides a 
new and unique point of view for examining the central issue posed here. De 
Graaf paid forty guilders for each one and disposed of them for fifty guilders 
each. Marijnissen and the other buyer sold them on almost immediately for seven 
hundred and fifty guilders each,”} so the question is why De Graaf, who had only 
made a profit of twenty guilders in 1938 and not the large amount earned by his 
buyers, did not try and make much more profit after acquiring Den Houter’s col- 
lection in 1939, despite knowing that that was possible if they really were potential 
works by Vincent van Gogh. 

De Graaf did not go to a recognized dealer or an auction house, but took five 
works to Marijnissen and suggested to him that there was much more to be 
bought, with the sum for the entire collection evidently being around twenty-five 
guilders.’4 It was only after the collector, doubtless still delighted with his consid- 
erable profit in 1938, began displaying a marked interest in acquiring the whole 
collection, as evidenced by his enquiries about works with other owners, that the 
house painter bumped up his prices. From then on he was only interested 
in selling small batches over a longer period, and to Marijnissen rather than any- 
one else. 

This can really only mean that De Graaf knew that the crate contained works 
left by Willemina Vincent. If he was convinced of the possibility that the collection 
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4. Willemina Vincent, Barn. Reproduction from Klusmann, 
Vincent van Gogh, p. 122. 


could contain works by Van Gogh he would not only have asked Marijnissen for 
more than twenty-five guilders but also have approached other buyers himself, 
like those from whom the tax inspector derived so much financial pleasure in 
1938. In addition, it seems unlikely that anyone other than De Graaf (possibly in 
cahoots with Van der Muren) could have been responsible for the forged signa- 
tures and the removal of the ‘W’. There is one painting from Den Houter’s collec- 
tion that is signed ‘W Vincent’ in full (ill. 2), and it is telling that this work was not 
offered to Marijnissen. It remained with Van der Muren.”5 

It is also almost certain that other work was mixed in with Den Houter’s col- 
lection. Van der Muren confessed in 1948, in any event, that he had added a por- 
trait of a child that did not come from Den Houter’s crate.” That sounds fairly 
innocent, but Dirven also thought that there was a very good chance ‘that the 
original collection of Barend den Houter’ had been ‘polluted with other work’ 
by the two intermediaries.” For the larger the collection was the more that could 
be earned from Marijnissen, and the final number of works, two hundred and 
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eighty-eight, seems a little large for just one crate.”* Furthermore, Anne Smak 
identified twenty-seven of the twenty-nine exhibited works in the 1952 exhibition 
as being by Willemina Vincent.” 

Marijnissen was himself not entirely convinced that Van der Muren and De 
Graaf were trustworthy. When he passed on his information about the provenance 
to Van Dantzig in 1948 he asked Van der Muren to confirm the provenance of 
the works from Barend den Houter’s collection in writing, and he got both 
the house painters to declare that they had not interfered with the signatures.*° 
But even if he did suspect dodgy dealing, his business sense triumphed over his 
common sense. 

This essay has been written to rectify the consequences of that and to erect a 
small monument to Miss Anne Smak, who had no other interest in 1952 than to 
tell the truth, but who at the time was not taken seriously by anyone. Whereas 
there are no convincing arguments in favour of Marijnissen’s idea ‘that the great- 
er part of the collection could only have been painted by V. Gogh in his early 
period’, if one reconstructs the complete history of the collection Anne Smak’s 
story becomes even more credible. Such a process can be of help in long drawn- 
out discussions like this, in which the various arguments are sometimes difficult 
to follow even for insiders. The skeins have to be disentangled in order to get 
nearer to the truth. 
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in oils and watercolour, which are the majority. 
In those cases the ‘V’ is usually not much larger 
than ‘incent’, and generally starts and ends 
with a stroke, sometimes straight, sometimes 
curled. The ‘i’ is not usually dotted. ‘V’ alone 

is found only once (Ki) and ‘Vin’ seven times 
(K3, KG, Kr4a, K39, K45, K26, Kag). None of 
this matches the way Van Gogh signed his work 
in his Dutch period. Although he often signed 
with letters that were not joined up, he generally 
used two sharp lines for the ‘V’ that have no 
preparatory strokes at the beginning or end. 

He invariably made the capital letter larger than 
the rest of his name, and the ‘i’ is almost always 
dotted. Not one of his works is signed ‘V’ or 
‘Vin’. 

58. Even before the experts in the Stedelijk 
Museum concluded in 1948 that not a single 
work in the collection could be attributed to Van 
Gogh, Van Dantzig wrote that they ‘seriously 
[feared] that all the signatures’ were forgeries. 
He believed that ‘one ill-fated day someone 

just added “Vincent” willy-nilly’. Marijnissen 
immediately expressed his disbelief. ‘There are’, 
he replied to Van Dantzig, ‘works among them 
on which the signature is painted wet-on-wet. 
Such as Lady in the wood, Theo, Still life with 
cherries from Jaspers, and several others. 

That is why I find it difficult to follow you, 
unless I am meant to deduce that those pieces 
are forgeries as well’ (letter from M. M. van 
Dantzig to Marijnissen, 20 December 1948; 
letter from M. M. van Dantzig to M. Tralbaut, 

6 February 1949, and letter to M. M. van 
Dantzig, 3 January 1949; all Breda Museum 
Archive). Landais, Vincent avant Van Gogh, 

p. 170, believed that the signatures resembled 
Van Gogh’s but provided no supporting 
arguments. Dirven, ‘De “vierde kist”’, p. 166, 
suggested that at least some of the signatures 
were forged. 

59. Ibid., p. 152. 

6o. Ibid., p. 168. Dirven in turn quoted 

Den Deijl, who continued playing down 
Willemina’s share in 1959 when he was visited 
by Joop Joosten of the Rijksinstituut voor 
Kunsthistorische Informatie. When the latter 
wrote to him on 26 August that he intended 

‘to publish various details very soon’ the dealer 
replied in a letter of 14 October 1952 (both in 
the Breda Museum Archive): ‘I trust that you 
have NOT drawn the conclusion from what | 
told you that this lady painter is responsible for 
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what you call the Breda Collection. Only part of 
it, the least important part, is by her, but none 
of that has been reproduced! This will be clear 
to you if you apprise yourself of the quality of 
what she made from Miss Smak in The Hague 
and compare that with what is reproduced in the 
1952 catalogue. The reproduced paintings are 
generally of excellent quality and are definitely 
not by her. The confusion was due to the fact 
that they were encountered in a single collection 
together with mediocre work by an amateur who 
also bore the name Vincent. The only purpose of 
my statements was to alert you to the existence 
of a lady painter called Vincent.’ 

61. Letter from Den Deijl to De Gruyter, 

18 January 1953 (Breda Museum Archive); 

see Wouters, ‘Gek van Van Gogh’, p. 67. 

62. Ibid. Twelve of the twenty-nine exhibited 
works were unsigned. One was painted on both 
sides. 

63. Ibid. 

64. Dirven, ‘De “vierde kist”’, p. 168. 

65. Letter from Marijnissen to M. M. van 
Dantzig, 28 October 1948 (Breda Museum 
Archive). 

6G. Den Houter had worked as a debt collector 
for the jeweller Jacques van der Zwaan, and one 
of the latter’s nephews, Willem van der Zwaan, 
regularly visited him (Wouters, ‘Gek van Van 
Gogh’, p. 52). 

67. Dirven, ‘De “vierde kist”’, pp. 143-44, felt 
that the variety of styles was a sign that the 
works were by different artists. 

68. Historisch Centrum Haaksbergen, personal 
communication with Hendrik Scholten. 
Willemina left for Enschede in 1892, returned 
to Haaksbergen in 1894, moved to Haarlem in 
1895, and returned to her native village in 1897. 
In 1901 and 1902 she was living in The Hague 
before moving to Amsterdam in 1909. She lived 
in Hees from 1914 on. 

G69. Letter of 11 August 2006 from H. Hagens, 
author of Boerderijen in Twente (Farmhouses 

in Twente) Utrecht 1992, and adviser to the 
Stichting Historisch Boerderij-Onderzoek 
(Arnhem, Nederlands Openluchtmuseum). 

He wrote that the types of farmhouse and barn 
in K38, K39, K49, KGo, K61 were from “Twenthe 
— Salland — Geld. Achterhoek’. The picture 
signed ‘W Vincent’, reproduced in Dirven and 
Wouters, Verloren vondsten, p. 150, is a view in 
the same area, ‘given the sheer (front?) facade 
and the location of the drain and the distinctive 
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“drain tree” or “drain collector 
Hagen, 11 August 2006). 

70. For the quotation see n. 41. Or as he wrote 
in his letter to Van Dantzig in his letter of 

21 November 1948: ‘I made enquiries in the 
neighbourhood but came away little the wiser, 
since they are all very simple people with little 
or no interest in the stuff’ (Breda Museum 
Archive). 

71. Letter from Van Dantzig to Marijnissen, 

9 November 1948 (Breda Museum Archive). 
72. Wouters, ‘Gek van Van Gogh’, pp. 53, 54. 
73. ‘Twee Van Goghs ontdekt?’, De Telegraaf, 
16 April 1938; ‘De Bredasche Van Goghs’, 
Neerlandia, 21 April 1938; Henk Wiegersma, 
“Twee Van Gogh’s ontdekt’, Nieuwe Tilburgse 
Courant, 27 April 1938. For the history see 
Dirven, ‘De “vierde kist”’, pp. 139-41. There 
was even an article about this in the local 
newspaper: “‘Twee van Gogh’s te Breda ontdekt: 
Oude weduwe gaf doeken “als betaling” 

aan haar huisschilder’, Bredasche Courant, 

20 April 1938. The articles have discrepancies 
in the prices, but they do not affect my 
argument. 

74. See n. 41 for the source of the twenty-five 
guilders. 

75. According to Dirven, ‘De “vierde kist”’, 

p. 170, it was not sold until some time during 
the Second World War. 

76. Letter from Marijnissen to M. M. van 
Dantzig, 26 November 1948 (Breda Museum 
Archive): ‘In the discussion I had with the 
aforesaid v.d. Muren he also told me that the 
small portrait of a child that is now in the 
museum was not part of the collection originally 
but had been lying around for years beforehand 
in his father’s painting shop. Neither of them 
could remember from whom they had got it. 
They probably got it some time back then from 
Mr Den Houter, since they have known him 
for years and kept even closer company with 
him. He also told me that there was also a large 
roll of drawings, with just studies of hands and 
feet, but he could no longer remember where it 
had got to, probably taken by the neighbours or 
possibly destroyed, since a whole lot of old junk 
from the attic was burned in the garden.’ 

77. Wouters, ‘Gek van Van Gogh’, p. 53, and see 
also Dirven, ‘De “vierde kist”’, p. 168. 

78. ‘Verrassende onthullingen van een 
Nijmeegse dame’, Gazet van Antwerpen, 


14 April 1953. 


(letter from 
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79: Seen. 22: 

80. Statements of 9 (De Graaf) and 

20 November (Van der Muren). Van der Muren 
agreed that the ‘old paintings, watercolours 

and drawings’ came from the collection of 
Barend den Houter, and also stated that he had 
not ‘added anything in paint or any names’ to 
them. De Graaf confirmed nothing about the 
provenance, merely stating that he had changed 
nothing ‘on any of the paintings’ (Breda 
Museum Archive). Van Dantzig, incidentally, 
had not asked Marijnissen for statements of 
this kind. He had merely asked the collector on 
10 October 1948: ‘Will you please write and tell 
me the history in as much detail and as precisely 
as possible’ (Breda Museum Archive). 
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1. Paul Gauguin, Breton girl spinning, 1889, oil on plaster, 
134.3 x 62.6 cm. Van Gogh Museum, Amsterdam 
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‘Une enfant de paysans:: 
A technical study of 
Gauguin’s mural 


Breton girl spinning (1889) 


René Boitelle 


In 2006, the Van Gogh Museum acquired an intriguing and unusual work by 
Paul Gauguin entitled Breton girl spinning (ill. 1).’ The picture had originally been 
a wall painting and as such formed part of the artist’s decorations in the dining 
room of Marie Henry’s inn, the Buvette de la Plage, in Le Pouldu, Brittany. 

The story of Gauguin’s stay at Le Pouldu (1889-90), and his collaboration with 
his Dutch pupil Meijer de Haan and other artists on the decoration of the Buvette 
dining room, has been the subject of several scholarly publications.* The main 
focus of these investigations was to examine the historical, aesthetic and icono- 
sraphic aspects of the decorations. Many researchers were captivated by the way 
in which Gauguin’s unorthodox imagery was influenced by and derived from very 
different visual sources. 

By contrast, less was known about the materials and techniques with which 
Gauguin created the wall paintings. They were thought to be frescoes, and to have 
been painted with tempera, or even gouache. Vojtech Jirat-Wasiutynski and 
H. Travers Newton were the first to discuss this, but recent research carried out 
on the Breton girl spinning during its extensive restoration has established how 
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Gauguin created this particular painting. In addition, more details have emerged 
about the history of its conservation since the decorations were rediscovered and 
removed from the dining room wall in 1924, which has also affected its current 
appearance. The results of this technical examination are presented here. 


Creating a dining room mural 


In 1886, having worked as a femme de chambre in Paris for nine years, Marie 
Henry decided to realize her dream of running an inn in her native Brittany. She 
settled in Le Pouldu, a small fishing hamlet on the Breton south coast, east of 
Pont-Aven. On the ground floor of the Buvette de la Plage, a staircase leading to 
the first floor separated the two front rooms. Drinks were to be served in the room 
to the right of the stairs, which had a kitchen at the back, and guests would enter 
a dining room to the left. By the spring of 1889, Marie Henry’s business was up 
and running. 

During their stay in Le Pouldu, Gauguin and his friends came up with the idea 
of creating a series of decorations in the Buvette dining room, which would show- 
case their responses to modern art. These decorations, the main part of which 
must have been quickly executed in the autumn of 1889, consisted of paintings on 
the doors, ceiling and windows, easel paintings and sculptures, and three murals 
on the entrance wall. Alongside their works, the artists also installed a number of 
Japanese prints. 

The entrance wall was composed of six rectangular sections of different sizes, 
including the entrance door and a smaller cupboard door, each divided by narrow 
wooden beams. The surfaces of the brick parts were covered with a layer of porous, 
gypsum-based plaster. This simple construction would have been typical of build- 
ings at the time. Meijer de Haan painted Breton women scutching flax (Labour) 
(private collection) on the largest central section of the entrance wall. Gauguin 
added two paintings to the same wall: above the entrance door to the right of the 
Breton women he painted The goose (Musée des Beaux-Arts, Quimper),’ and to the 
left of De Haan’s mural he created Breton girl spinning (ill. 2). 

The latter work is undeniably Breton in its motif — a peasant girl, clothed in 
traditional dress and holding a distaff and drop spindle, tending to her cow near 
the beach — a subject that was highly popular with painters specializing in scenes 
of peasant life. In Gauguin’s version the girl stands with her dog in front of a bare 
tree, her cow visible on the cliff to the right. The small fishing boats at sea in the 
left background are reminiscent of Breton sardine boats and the vessels in Japa- 
nese prints. Hovering above the girl on a yellow cloud is an angel whose face and 
wings are not unlike those of the wrestling angel in the Vision of the sermon 
(National Galleries of Scotland, Edinburgh), which Gauguin had created the year 
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2. Present-day reconstruction of the wall through which visitors entered the Buvette 
dining room. Gauguin's Breton girl spinning is visible to the left of De Haan’s mural, 
with his Goose above the entrance door to the right. 


before.® The girl’s stiff posture, elongated body, Asian features and exaggeratedly 
big feet would have been influenced by the classical Cambodian sculptures and 
Javanese dancers shown at the 1889 Exposition Universelle in Paris, which 
Gauguin had visited a few months earlier. The background and foreground of the 
painting are schematic, and the absence of gradation between light and shade 
diminishes any sense of realism. The composition is predominantly flat, and its 
proportions and distances are deliberately ambiguous. The overall scheme of 
Gauguin’s Breton girl spinning is comparable to that of his Breton Calvary/ 
Green Christ (Musées royaux des Beaux-Arts de Belgique, Brussels), painted in 
the same year. 

A photograph from 1924, when the wall paintings were still in their original 
setting, confirms the original placement of Gauguin’s Girl to the left of De Haan’s 
Breton women. This can also be deduced from two features in the former compo- 
sition, which in themselves were not clearly manifest: the triangular grey shape 
on the right-hand side of the Girl corresponds to the sheaf of flax held by one of 
the women in De Haan’s mural, and the flowers in the foreground of the Girl 
continue on to the foreground of Breton women (ill. 3). The shapes of the flax and 
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3. Gauguin’s wall painting as it 
appeared in 1924 after layers of 
wallpaper had been removed. The 
flowers in the foreground extend 
to De Haan’s wall painting and to 
the lower part of the wall 
beneath. The flax held by one of 
the women in De Haan’s painting 
traverses the wooden beam into 
Gauguin’'s painting. Van Gogh 
Museum, Amsterdam 





flowers were originally painted across the wooden beam dividing the two murals, 
as if to deny the existence of the beam and thus create a single comprehensive and 
decorative work.’ 

Gauguin’s Breton girl spinning is not a fresco, but a mural. Traditional fresco 
painting involves applying pigments ground in water onto a freshly prepared, still 
wet, plaster surface. When the plaster dries, the colours dry with it and the colours 
become an integral part of the surface. In the case of the Buvette dining room 
decorations, Gauguin did not turn to this technique, which demands special skills 
and experience and which was usually considered appropriate for decorative 
schemes in affluent residences and buildings with a religious or governmental 
function. Within the unpretentious setting of the inn at Le Pouldu Gauguin pre- 
ferred a quicker and easier method, applying his oil paints directly onto the plaster 
surfaces of the existing walls. 

Examination of the paint surface under a stereo microscope confirmed the 
presence of an underdrawing, which can be vaguely made out using infrared 
reflectography. This consists primarily of the outline of the girl and was probably 
executed in charcoal, then covered with Prussian blue paint. Traces of a powdery 
black drawing material used for this underdrawing, probably unfixed, were found 
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4. Detail showing the outline of the 5. Detail of the graffiti scratched into 
girl’s headdress scratched into the paint the plaster by diners before the work 
and plaster layers. The dark blue was made. 


painted contour has partially been 
removed as a result. 


embedded in some of the colours used for the girl, as well as in a cross section 
taken from the orange area in the foreground. 

It has been suggested that Gauguin held a preparatory design on paper (also 
known as a cartoon) to the wall when its plaster surface was still wet, then retraced 
the outlines of the drawing with a sharp object, possibly the other end of his brush. 
This would have resulted in the scratches now visible in the plaster around the 
contours of the girl, the tree, the flowers and the dog.® The use of such a technique 
to reproduce an existing drawing onto another surface and to reuse it for a second 
composition has been established in Gauguin’s oeuvre from before and after his 
stay in Le Pouldu.? Indeed, the fact that the girl’s naked feet reappear exactly in 
reverse in the oil painting Breton girls by the sea (National Museum of Western Art, 
Tokyo), seems to support this theory. However, this has yet to be confirmed.’° 

The above theory cannot be supported by the evidence that has emerged from 
the examination of this particular Gauguin mural. The more or less horizontal 
lines, formerly interpreted as joints in the plaster, are in fact ridges of unevenly 
levelled parts of the painting’s surface, caused by removing the mural from its 
original setting and its subsequent treatment in a Parisian conservation studio in 
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1924 (see below). In addition, the contours thought to have resulted from scratch- 
ing the initial design into the wet plaster were in fact scored using a sharp object 
after painting. If the scratches had belonged to the preparatory stage of the paint- 
ing process, the wet paint applied afterwards would have oozed into them and they 
would not have appeared so crisp today. Close examination shows that they must 
have been made through paint layers that had already been applied (ill. 4). The 
addition of such scratches after painting must have appealed to both Gauguin and 
De Haan for a brief period of time, as they can be found in Gauguin’s other mural, 
The goose, as well as in some of De Haan’s oil paintings created at Le Pouldu." 


6. Detail showing the more 
careful blending of 
brushstrokes in the dress in 
contrast to the quick and 
simple technique used in the 
rest of the painting. 
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After finishing the underdrawing, Gauguin painted his composition directly 
onto the bare plaster wall. A small phenomenon, visible in the bottom right corner 
of the Girl, hints at the directness of Gauguin’s approach and supports the conclu- 
sion that the artist did not use a fresco technique, but worked on a dry plaster wall. 
Underneath the bright yellow paint, in an area that would have been at eye level 
for the dining room’s bored or high-spirited seated guests, can be seen some sca- 
brous graffiti scratched into the plaster and filled with dirt, which bears no relation 
to Gauguin’s composition (ill. 5). Clearly Gauguin did not bother to cover such 
details properly before his painting commenced. Small as these doodles are, they 
confirm the conclusion that Gauguin worked on an existing, dry plaster surface. 

The oil paints used by Gauguin” were diluted to various degrees — the thinnest 
to an almost watercolour-like consistency — and applied quickly, as can been seen 
from the drips of dull green on the pink apron of the girl. The majority of the pig- 
ments he chose were opaque, which enabled him to achieve immediate effects on 
the quickly absorbent plaster surface with a straightforward build up of layers. The 
sky area, as well as the background and foreground, were executed with hatching- 
like brushstrokes that remain clearly visible, as opposed to the central figure of the 
girl, which was executed with more careful, blended strokes (ill. 6). The beach to 
the left and large parts of the foreground were left uncovered. The end result must 
have been a matt surface with hardly any texture. The range of pigments in 
Gauguin’s mural analysed during the present examination is not exceptional, as it 
matches the standard palette of artists at the time, and most of the pigments have 
also been found in other works by Gauguin. In fact, an almost identical series of 
pigments had already been identified in Gauguin’s Self-portrait with halo (National 
Gallery of Art, Washington DC), executed for a door panel adjacent to the Breton 
girl spinning mural, as well as in samples taken from De Haan’s Still life with a 
portrait of Mimi (Van Gogh Museum, Amsterdam), which was painted around the 
same time.” 


7. Paint cross section 
taken from one of the 
flowers in the foreground 
showing a thin layer of 
bronze paint, now almost 
completely oxidized, on 
top of the plaster layer. 
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8. Photograph taken in 1924 showing the dining room after layers of 
wallpaper had been removed. Van Gogh Museum, Amsterdam 


Examination under a stereo microscope and analysis of a sample taken from 
one of the flowers in the foreground revealed that these flowers, now degraded 
and dark brown, had originally been painted with bronze paint, which must have 
given them a golden appearance (ill. 7). Similar bronze paints, consisting of an 
alloy of zinc and copper, which could be mixed with a water- or oil-based medium, 
can be found in several of the works Gauguin created in Brittany.® An alloy identi- 
cal to the one found in Breton girl spinning has also been detected in the serpent in 
Gauguin’s portrait of Meijer de Haan, Nirvana (Wadsworth Atheneum Museum 
of Art, Hartford)."° In this work the binding medium is water based, which would 
have been more beneficial to the condition of the bronze paint than the oil-based 
medium found in the flowers of the Buvette mural.” The golden flowers must 
have given the mural an additional lustre, which would in fact match the bright 
yellow, equally stylized flowers in Gauguin’s Self-portrait with halo on the door 
next to it. The original appearance of the flowers is recorded in an anonymous 
drawing, otherwise almost monochrome, made long after Gauguin had left Le 
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9. Photograph taken in 1924 showing the dining room after the plaster wall with 
both of Gauguin's paintings had been taken out, leaving De Haan’s painting in situ. 
Van Gogh Museum, Amsterdam 


Pouldu, when the murals had vanished from view behind wallpaper.*® The flowers 
were already severely degraded when the mural was rediscovered, as can be seen 
in the photographs taken at the time. 

Gauguin’s plan to present, in close collaboration with Meijer de Haan, a series 
of decorations in the Buvette dining room that would demonstrate his aesthetic 
ideals, succeeded brilliantly. Being able to work in a remote part of Brittany, un- 
hindered by any objections from Marie Henry, Gauguin managed to create in 
these decorations some of his most complex and hybrid compositions yet. His 
image of a single Breton girl spinning combined local dress and setting with the 
aesthetics derived from the ubiquitous Japanese prints as well as from the Cam- 
bodian sculptures and Javanese dancers he had seen at the Exposition Universelle. 
This image, in all its raw execution, equals the artist’s description of the unaf- 
fected character of the Breton peasant girls of whom he was so fond and with 
whom he identified so strongly.’ 
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The murals rediscovered and transferred 


Marie Henry sold the Buvette in 1911, taking with her all the portable paintings 
(including those on the doors) as well as the objects that Gauguin and his friends 
had left behind.*° The building itself changed ownership again in 1918 and in 
1920. By that time its owner, one Mme Cochennec, was unaware of the existence 
of the dining room murals, still in situ, as they had been hidden by wallpaper 
applied over the years and their history forgotten.” 

On 17 July 1924, a local peintre-tapissier, called in to help refurbish the dining 
room, peeled off'a reported seven layers of wallpaper from the entrance wall. The 
murals by Gauguin and Meijer de Haan were once again exposed. According to 
legend, an American art student who happened to be holidaying in the region 
recognized Gauguin’s signature on the murals, and urged an indifferent Mme 
Cochennec to leave these works of art intact.” He returned a year later with three 
friends and offered to buy the Breton girl spinning and The goose before the build- 
ing was renovated and the murals lost forever.» Before and just after the murals 
were removed they were recorded by a photographer from Quimperlé (ills. 8, 9). 

After their removal, the Gauguin murals were transferred to the Paris studio 
of Gaston Chauffrey at 17 Quai des Grands-Augustins in the 6th arrondisse- 
ment. Chauffrey was a well-known conservator who specialized in lining (a tech- 
nique which aims to consolidate a fabric to the back of the original support), 
marouflage (which includes pasting the original paper or fabric support onto a 
more rigid or wooden support), and in transferring paintings to new supports.*4 
It was this latter technique that Chauffrey used to transform the former Gauguin 
murals into easel paintings.» The procedure followed in Chauffrey’s studio is 
described in the notes on a photograph taken at the time (ill. ro): 


M. Chauffrey is in the centre. The two men to the right of him did the work 
at Pouldu of cutting the panels from the walls of the auberge and transport- 
ing them to Paris. The Joan of Arc fresco [sic] is shown on the left already 
completed in its case with glass and frame. The ‘Goose’ fresco [sic] is on the 
right, about to undergo the operation of being sawn vertically from the bricks. 
The saw has already been used from above to cut through the centre, as can 
be seen in the photograph. A long-bladed, 2-handled saw was used. The 
workman on the right is holding the saw. The Joan of Arc fresco was treated 
the same way. After it was cut to about the depth of the wall, the panel was 
backed, using a construction of steel rods and concrete. It was then set into a 
heavy hardwood case, forming a single piece. Along the 4 borders, slightly 
overlapping the front of the fresco, came the moulding, then the glass plate, 
and finally the moulding holding the glass plate, forming a frame around the 
fresco. 
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10. Gaston Chauffrey examines Gauguin's Breton girl spinning in his conservation studio 
in Paris after its transfer treatment. The goose is shown undergoing similar treatment 


to the right, as Chauffrey's assistants saw the bricks from the reverse of the painting. 
Van Gogh Museum, Amsterdam 
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Although different methods of this type of treatment existed, the common prin- 
ciple of the transfer was to separate the paint and plaster layers from the brick or 
stone, and to attach them to another lightweight support, sometimes canvas, but 
more often a rigid, metal honeycomb-like construction. The image and its first 
supporting plaster layer would thus be preserved and the brick or stone part dis- 
carded. The result would be a manageable work of art, which could be framed like 
a regular painting. During the removal of the brick layer at the back, the painted 
front would be strengthened and protected by a layer of paper or cardboard glued 
onto the painted surface, the cartonnage. This would be removed after treatment 
by dissolving the glue and softening the paper or cardboard with water. 

The description of the 1924 transposition mentions that half the thickness of 
the brick wall was sawn off. Whether this is a conservative assessment of the 
amount of brick removed at that stage, or whether more of the remaining brick 
was removed by some other means (by sanding down, for example), at the present 
examination virtually no traces of the original brick wall could be found. What 
must have remained after the 1924 treatment was probably little more than the 
painted plaster layer itself, supported at the front by the cartonnage. 

The plaster layer was then laid on a gauze or fabric, which can just be detected 
on the X-ray of the painting. The thin layers were subsequently attached to a sup- 
porting structure of vertically placed metal batons, joined with shorter horizontal 
ones. The areas between these batons along the edges of the painting’s reverse 
were filled with a lightweight wood. Bleached beeswax must have been used liber- 
ally during this stage of the treatment to attach the gauze-plaster-paint layers to 
the batons and the wood.”® Finally, the cartonnage on the front of the painting was 
removed and the edges of the whole new structure, 5 cm thick, as well as its re- 
verse, were covered with a thick brown cardboard. Horizontal wooden batons 
were attached to the back for additional strength. 

At some point during this process, either when the mural was pushed or pulled 
from between the beams of the dining room entrance wall, or while the bricks 
were being sawed off in Chauffrey’s studio, the weight and height of the mural 
must have worked against those who were handling it. Parts of the edges were 
lost, as well as the entire top left corner, the plaster surface at the bottom left cor- 
ner became distorted and very uneven, and several horizontal cracks appeared 
across the whole surface of the painting. Although the surviving parts of the paint- 
ing surface remain stable, the damages that occurred are proof of the fragility of 
the original materials and the irreversible and unforgiving nature of the transfer 
treatment.” 
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Clearly, the appearance of any work of art is the result of two factors. Initially it is 
determined by the materials and techniques selected by the artist during the cre- 
ative process, which enable his or her vision to be realized. Subsequently the way 
these materials age, and the manner in which its successive owners treat the ob- 
ject, add to the original intentions and aesthetics as left by the artist. Gauguin’s 
Breton girl spinning is no exception to this principle. 

In creating this painting, Gauguin had applied his regular oil paints directly 
and thinly onto the plaster wall, which must have resulted in a matt and decep- 
tively ‘primitive’ version of traditional wall paintings. He used identical paints for 
the dining room mural and the self-portrait on the adjacent door panel. 

Only by chance were the wall paintings that had remained in situ at the Buvette 
long after the artistic guests and Marie Henry herself had moved away, saved from 
destruction. After its rediscovery in 1924, Breton girl spinning underwent a drastic 
transposition which changed its status as a wall painting to a regular easel paint- 
ing, a process that left its mark. Paradoxically, in so doing, it was saved from de- 
struction and returned to public view alongside the other works Gauguin created 


at Le Pouldu. 
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The author would like to thank Muriel Geldof, 
Suzanne de Groot, Henk van Keulen, Klaas-Jan 
van den Berg and Hayo de Boer (Netherlands 
Institute for Cultural Heritage, Amsterdam) 

for the analyses of paint samples taken from 
Breton girl spinning. Cross sections were analysed 
using Optical Microscopy and Scanning 
Electron Microscopy with Energy Dispersive 
X-ray analysis (SEM-EDX). Other samples were 
analysed with Fourier Transform Infrared 
Spectroscopy (FTIR), Gas Chromatography-Mass 
Spectrometry (GCMS) and Direct Temperature 
resolved Mass Spectrometry (DTMS). Their 
findings on the pigments and binding medium 
were recorded in a report, project no. 2006-050. 
Thanks are also due to Devi Ormond (Van Gogh 
Museum, Amsterdam), who shared her valuable 
comments on an earlier version of this text, and 
to Belinda Thomson. 
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and dated in dark green, bottom right corner: 
‘en l’an 1889 PGO’. As well as this acquisition 
the Van Gogh Museum also holds a file of 
notes compiled by Abraham Rattner, describing 
the history of the dining room decorations, 
photographs related to the rediscovery of the 
Buvette murals in 1924 and their subsequent 
conservation treatment, plus a certificate of 
authenticity dated 1928 and signed by Bernheim 
Jeune, among others. 

2. ‘M. F.’, ‘Un anathéme d’outre-tombe 
prononcé par Gauguin’, Comoedia, 5 May 1925; 
Bulletin de la Vie artistique, 1 October 1925, 

PP. 435-36; New York Herald Tribune (French 
ed.), 23 January 1927; Paul Sérusier, ABC de 

la peinture, Paris 1942, p. 42; John Rewald, 
Post-Impressionism: From Van Gogh to Gauguin, 
New York 1956, p. 296; Georges Wildenstein, 
Gauguin, Paris 1964, no. 329; exhib. cat. The 
early work of Paul Gauguin: Genesis of an artist, 
Cincinnati (Cincinnati Art Museum) 1971, 

no. 28, pl. IV; Bogomila Welsh-Ovcharov, in 
exhib. cat. Vincent van Gogh and the birth of 
Cloisonism, Toronto (Art Gallery of Canada) & 
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Amsterdam (Van Gogh Museum) 1981, no. 63; 
C. Freches-Thory, in exhib. cat. The art of Paul 
Gauguin, Chicago (Art Institute of Chicago) 
1988, nos. 92-96; Vojtech Jirat-Wasiutynski and 
H. Travers Newton Jr, Technique and meaning in 
the paintings of Paul Gauguin, Cambridge 2000, 
pp. 172-80; Robert Welsh, ‘Gauguin and the inn 
of Marie Henry at Pouldu’, in Eric M. Zafran 
(ed.), exhib. cat. Gauguin’s ‘Nirvana’: Painters 

at Le Pouldu 1889-90, Hartford (Wadsworth 
Atheneum Museum of Art) 2001, pp. 61-79. 

3. Artists’ decorations in cafés or private 
houses were quite a common phenomenon, 
and Gauguin and his friends were certainly 

not the first to execute such paintings. Several 
near-contemporary examples of these are 
known, most of them without any programmatic 
plan or multi-layered, complex content. The 
jolly, anonymous decorations in the Auberge 
Ganne, Barbizon (Ile-de-France) should be 
considered as such, as well as the four murals 
painted on plaster walls with oil paints by 
Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec for the Auberge 
Ancelin at Villiers-sur-Morin ({le-de-France) 
around 1885-86, of which one, Ballet dancers, 

is in the Art Institute of Chicago. The location 
of the other three remains unknown. Emile 
Bernard, a member of Gauguin’s group of fellow 
artists, is reputed to have painted murals with 

a religious theme in his studio at the inn of 
Mme Lemasson at Saint-Briac, Brittany, in 

1887 (present location unknown). The last 
decades of the century saw a revival of larger 
decorative schemes for public buildings. Puvis 
de Chavannes, greatly admired by Gauguin, 
was one of the more prominent representatives 
of this revival. On his wall-painting techniques, 
see Teri Hensick, Kate Olivier and Gianfranco 
Pocobene, ‘Puvis de Chavannes’s allegorical 
murals in the Boston Public Library: History, 
technique, and conservation’, Journal of the 
American Institute for Conservation 36, no. 1 
(1997), Pp. 59-81. 

4. This painting, 133.7 x 202 cm, has not been 
the subject of a technical examination. 

5. The goose, oil on plaster, 53 x '72 cm, was 
examined by the author at the Musée des Beaux- 
Arts, Quimper, with the kind permission of 

A. Carieu. A small painting intended for the 
fireplace of the dining room, Breton dance, 
attributed to Paul Serusier (private collection), 
was later added to the dining room and in 1892 


Charles Filiger made a small painting, Génie a 
la guirlande (Musée des Beaux-Arts, Quimper), 
which was situated above the door with 
Gauguin’s Self-portrait with halo. 

6. The presence of this angel made some 
commentators from as early as 1927 believe 

that the subject of the painting was Joan of Arc. 
It has been argued that Gauguin, in his letter to 
Van Gogh dated 20 October 1889, deliberately 
omitted any reference to the religious nature 

of his mural, as he suspected that Van Gogh 
would not approve: see Douglas Cooper (ed.), 
Paul Gauguin: 45 lettres &@ Vincent, Théo et Jo van 
Gogh: Collection Rijksmuseum Vincent van Gogh, 
Amsterdam, ’s-Gravenhage 1983, p. 273. Fora 
defence of the interpretation of the painting as 

a portrayal of Joan of Arc, see Victor Merlhés, 
‘LABOR: Painters at play in Le Pouldu’, in 
Zafran, Gauguin’s ‘Nirvana’, pp. 81-101, 

Pp. 91-93. Van Gogh, Gauguin and Bernard 
discussed the role of Christian themes in their 
paintings in 1888-89. In his letter to Van Gogh 
of 20 October 1889 Gauguin mentions that he 
had painted only one religious painting that year, 
Christ in the Garden of Olives (Norton Museum 
of Art, West Palm Beach). He included a small 
illustration of this painting in a further letter 

of 8 November 1889 (Amsterdam, Van Gogh 
Museum Archives, letter b 886 V/1962). Despite 
the various debates about religious themes in 
the paintings of these artists, the Van Gogh 
Museum has decided to present Gauguin’s 
mural as Breton girl spinning rather than using 
the apocryphal title referring to the maiden saint. 
7. The painted flowers also extended to the 
small strip of wall (no longer in existence) below 
the De Haan mural. 

8. Jirat-Wasiutynski and Newton, Technique 
and meaning, p. 181. Examination of the Goose 
mural (see n. 5) revealed the presence of a very 
simple underdrawing, consisting of a few fine 
contours, possibly drawn with pencil, as well as 
scratches in the paint and plaster layers made 
after painting. 

9g. On Gauguin’s use of techniques for copying 
his preparatory drawings onto canvases, see 
ibid., pp. 70-71, 76, 81, 87-88, 121-22, 227 (n. 39), 
239 (n. 14); Kristin Hoermann Lister, “Tracing 

a transformation: Madame Roulin into La 
berceuse’, Van Gogh Museum Journal 2001, 

pp. 64 (n. 7), 65 (n. 10). 

10. Jirat-Wasiutynski and Newton, Technique and 
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meaning, pp. 178-79, fig. 88: Breton girls by the 
sea, oil on canvas, 92 x 73 cm. It is not known 
whether this painting was painted before or after 
the mural. 

11. See for example De Haan’s Self-portrait 

in Breton costume, Maternity (both private 
collections) and Still life with a portrait of Mimi 
(Van Gogh Museum, Amsterdam). No such 
scratches have been found in Gauguin’s oil 
paintings. The scratches in De Haan’s paintings, 
exposing the whitish ground layer beneath, 
function more as highlights rather than as 

an addition to the contours in both Gauguin 
murals. 

12. Analysis of a sample has shown that the 
binding medium consists of a drying oil. 

13. The pigments detected in the samples from 
Breton girl spinning are: lead white, cadmium 
yellow, chrome yellow, orange ochre, vermilion, 
organic red (on a tin substrate, possibly 
geranium lake), Prussian blue, emerald green 
and viridian. For the analyses of samples from 
the Self-portrait with halo, 79.6 x 51.7 cm, see 
Carol Christensen, ‘The painting materials 

and technique of Paul Gauguin’, Studies in 

the History of Art 41, Hanover & London 1993, 
p. 103. In a letter to Theo van Gogh dated 

14 December 1889 (Amsterdam, Van Gogh 
Museum Archives letter b 1319 V/1962) 

De Haan asked for three tubes of laque géranium 
to be sent from the Parisian colourman Tasset 
[et l Hote], whose tube paints are known to have 
been used by both Gauguin and Van Gogh. 

14. The ratio detected in the paint sample alloy 
proved to be 88 parts (copper) to 12 parts (zinc). 
M. Geldof, Netherlands Institute for Cultural 
Heritage. 

15. See for example In Brittany, 1889, gouache 
and watercolour on card, Whitworth Art Gallery, 
University of Manchester, in which the path 
was painted with bronze powder paint in a 
water-based medium. Years later, while he was 
living in Papeete, Tahiti, Gauguin planned to 
work again with similar bronze powder paints 
in shades of red and yellow. In a letter to Daniel 
Monfreid, January 1897, asking him to send 
pigments, he adds: ‘Je voudrais aussi quelques 
paquets de poudre a dorer — Rouge et jaune.’ 
Lettres de Gauguin 4 Daniel Monfreid, Paris 1918, 
rev. ed. Annie Joly-Segalen, Paris 1950, p. 99. 
16. Stephen Kornhauser, ‘A technical study of 
“Nirvana”’, in Zafran (ed.), Gauguin’s ‘Nirvana’, 


pp. 143-47. Bronze powders for use in paints 
and available in different shades, such as or 
rouge and or jaune, were sold in small packages; 
see for example the sale catalogue of Parisian 
colourman Bourgeois Ainé (1906), no. 1870. 
This type of imitation gold was produced 

in France from the mid-nineteenth century 
onwards, and was especially designed for 
decorative purposes and frames. The colour of 
the bronze paint is dependent on the particle 
size, the binding medium (which could be either 
water- or oil-based) and the composition of the 
alloy (mostly copper and zinc). A small quantity 
of zinc would give the powder a pale hue. 

17. The darkening of bronze paints is a well- 
known phenomenon. The brown colour and 
disappearance of its original lustre can be 
linked not only to the ageing of an oil-based 
medium, but also to the oxidation of the metal 
components in the paints themselves caused 
by gases in the air (mainly oxygen, carbon 
dioxide, sulphur dioxide). This process results 
in the formation of salts, some of which are 
water-soluble. The presence of chlorine and 
sulphur detected in the paint sample shows the 
formation of these salts with copper and zinc. 
The chlorine probably derived from the sea air 
(which contains sodium chloride) at the Brittany 
coast. The bronze-paint garland in Filiger’s 
dining room painting Génie and the serpent in 
Gauguin’s Nirvana (for both, see n. 5) remain 
in fairly good condition, probably because they 
were better protected against the noxious power 
of gases. 

18. Personal communication, A. Juszczak. 

The flowers with their original hue reappear in 
the background of Gauguin’s Roses and statuette 
(Musée des Beaux-Arts, Reims), painted in 
spring or summer 1890. 

19. Letter of 20 October 1889: ‘Moi ce que j’ai 
fait/ surtout cette année, ce sont de simples 
enfants de/ paysan, se promenant indifferents 
sur le bord de la mer/ avec leur vaches. [...] je 
cherche a mettre dans ces figures desolées, le 
sauvage/ que j’y vois et qui est en moi aussi.’ 
20. On what was to become known as the 
Marie Henry Collection, see J. M. Cusinberche, 
‘L’Itineraire de Paul Gauguin en Bretagne’, 

in exhib. cat. Gauguin et ses amis peintres: La 
collection Marie Henry — Buvette de la Plage — 

Le Pouldu, en Bretagne, Yokohama (Museum of 


Art) 1992, pp. 166-79. 
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21. In 1921, at the request of C. Chassé, Marie 
Henry wrote a description of the dining room 
decorations. In it, she mentions only the works 
of art she had been able to take from the inn 
(including the painted panels on the doors) 
when she and her daughters moved to Kerfany- 
les-Pins in 1893, but not the dining room 
murals. 

22. Once the identity of these works’ creators 
had been confirmed and the importance of the 
discovery established, the murals were recorded 
by the photographer Victor Honoré from 
Quimperlé. 

23. The ensemble of murals was dismantled 

at different stages and was thus lost forever. 

At present, the Association des amis de la 
Maison de Marie Henry, Le Pouldu, displays a 
reconstruction of the entire Buvette de la Plage, 
including the decorated dining room, a few 
metres from the site of the original building. 
24. Ségoléne Bergeon, Gilberte Emile-Male, 
Claude Huot and Odile Bay, ‘The restoration 
of wooden painting supports: Two hundred 
years of history in France’, in K. Dades and 

A. Rothe (eds.), The structural conservation of 
panel paintings: Proceedings, Getty Conservation 
Institute, Los Angeles 1995, pp. 264-88, 

pp. 265-66. Chauffrey’s reputation meant 

that he worked regularly on artworks from the 
national collections in France. 

25. Transfer techniques were used frequently 
in France until the Second World War, and 
then only rarely until about 1950. Ibid., p. 269. 
Since the early 1970s, international opinion on 
how best to treat supports of paint layers has 
moved away from such drastic techniques as 
linings, marouflages and transfers, to preventive 
measures, which are less invasive and reversible. 
In the case of murals and frescoes, this means 
that their fundamental connection with the 
architectural structure for which they were 
created originally is respected and maintained 
as far as possible. Nowadays transfer techniques 
are considered only an ultimate intervention to 
preserve the painted image. Existing research 
about the history of transfers executed by 
Chauffrey at the Musée du Louvre concerns only 


the wooden supports, and no such treatment of a 


mural by this restorer has been identified so far, 
according to F. Barrés (personal communication, 
August 2006). 


26. The presence of beeswax suspected during 
examination of the paint surface was confirmed 
by analysis of the binding medium of the paint. 
The wax saturated the porous plaster layer. 

27. In the following decades, Breton girl spinning 
underwent an unknown number of aesthetic 
treatments. These must have involved the 
removal of discoloured varnish layers and the 
application of overpaint and retouchings onto 
the damages. During the 2006 treatment a 
glossy, synthetic varnish was removed, along 
with overpaint and retouchings. The remains of 
the 1924 cartonnage were also removed. A new 
synthetic, stable varnish was applied thinly to 
saturate the colours, which appeared very lean 
and abraded. Losses in the paint surface were 
retouched to a level that helps viewers appreciate 
Gauguin’s original intentions and understand 
the painting’s history. 
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1. Eanger Irving Couse, Taos Pueblo, New Mexico, Indian ceremony, 1903. 
Couse Archives, Tucson, Arizona 


From the real to the ideal: 
Photography and the 
naturalist tradition in the 


career of Eanger Irving Couse 


Gabriel P. Weisberg 


When Eanger Irving Couse (1866-1936) spent the summer in Taos, New Mexico 
in 1902, he was fulfilling a dream of living in the midst of what he painted. He 
recorded in numerous photographs the traditions, homes and lives of the Pueblo 
Indians of New Mexico, and eventually used these photographs and native models 
in the creation of symbolic painted incarnations of what he regarded as the Native 
American spirit (ills. 1, 2). Couse’s interest in New Mexico is evident in the thou- 
sands of photographs, drawings and paintings he produced, works that are appre- 
ciated by collectors, but otherwise suprisingly little known. 

Couse’s paintings reveal that the manner in which he developed his canvases 
reflected contemporary modes of compositional organization in favour with aca- 
demic painters as well as some members of the avant-garde, such as the Nabis. 
Early in his career, he used photography to help construct highly realistic compo- 
sitions. Gradually, however, Couse moved from the ‘real’ to the ‘ideal’, as he aban- 
doned a strong naturalistic emphasis to create idealized views of Native Ameri- 
cans. In his late paintings Couse conceived his own vision of the ‘noble savage’ in 
presentations that were carefully assembled in his studio and only marginally 
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2. Eanger Irving Couse, Taos Pueblo, north side, New Mexico, watching 
a corn dance, c. 1902. Couse Archives, Tucson, Arizona 


rooted in reality.' The various phases of Couse’s career provide evidence of the 
shifts in his approach, mirroring the many ways he used his imagery of Native 
Americans to appeal to an ever-widening public audience more interested in 
pleasant images than intense naturalism. Couse became a member of a literalist 
group of painters that was emerging in Taos, where he, along with a few others, 
wanted to organize a community similar to the art colonies that were emerging in 
Europe, where artists could share their ideas with like-minded colleagues. Paint- 
ers of this first generation in the region were determined to preserve the native 
way of life from encroaching modernization and commercialization, while also 
integrating the French academic tradition into their canvases of American natives. 
Their paintings were deeply inspired by the ways in which photography could help 
create realistic narratives, eventually becoming virtual painted illusions through 
the manipulation of reality. 


FROM THE REAL TO THE IDEAL: EANGER SRVING COUSE 





3. Eanger Irving Couse, copy of Théodule Ribot's Saint Sebastian, 1892, 
oil on canvas, 71 x 91.4 cm. Private collection, Taos, New Mexico 


Couse’s early career 


Using Couse as a model test case, it is possible to understand the working practice 
of an artist who exemplifies the Taos school of painters. Couse’s interest in the 
American Southwest evolved over a long gestation period that took him from 
France to New York City, to the Northwest of the United States, and finally to New 
Mexico. Trained at the National Academy of Design in New York City during the 
1880s, Couse studied and lived in France from the autumn of 1886 to 1891, first 
at the independent Académie Julian where he worked under the direction of 
William Bouguereau (1825-1905) and Tony Robert-Fleury (1837-1911), two of the 
best-known official painters of the era. The Académie Julian encouraged artistic 
independence combined with a rigorous investigation of a traditional academic 
curriculum, starting with observation of plaster casts, working from the live posed 
model, and gradually allowing students to create their own compositions.” Eager 
to pursue his academic career, Couse enrolled at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in 1888, 
while continuing to work at the Académie Julian. In 1888 and 1889 he completed 
canvases for the Paris Salon that reflected his allegiance to the training he received 
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4. Eanger Irving Couse, In agony: The night watch, 1890, oil on 
canvas, 152.4 x 127 cm. Private collection, Taos, New Mexico 


at the two Parisian art schools. In both locations Couse worked alongside young 
colleagues, honing his skills by studying the posed model — a way of working that 
he never surrendered, no matter how committed he became to using photography 
as a significant step in his creative process. 

Although his earliest paintings did not break away from storytelling, often 
with a strong overlay of sentiment, Couse’s dedication to draughtsmanship was 
demonstrated in highly finished drawings.3 He also copied paintings that were 
well regarded as examples of an earlier realist tradition, including Théodule 
Ribot’s (1823-1891) Saint Sebastian (1865; Musée d’Orsay, Paris). Couse’s copy of 
the Ribot still hangs on the wall of his former New Mexico home, testament to 
how personal the composition was to the painter (ill. 3). This canvas provides a 
glimpse of how artists from preceding decades of the nineteenth century were still 
being venerated. Their works were exhibited in the Musée du Luxembourg, the 
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5. Jules-Alexis Muenier, study for 6. Jules-Alexis Muenier, study 

In front of the door: Peasant woman photograph for In front of the door: 
from the Franche-Comté, c. 1892, Peasant woman from the Franche- 
oil on canvas, 130 x 91cm. Archives Comté, c. 1892. Archives départe- 
départementales de la Haute-Saéne mentales de la Haute-Sadéne 


French museum for contemporary art, as critical examples of earlier trends. Ribot 
based his own work on a study of seventeenth-century Old Masters, visible in the 
very dark tones and the Baroque foreshortening of the saint.‘ 

In other early pictures, completed on a relatively large scale in the manner of 
Salon paintings of the era, Couse was following the mainstream style in favour at 
the time known as naturalism. He did not shy away from difficult themes, which 
he handled with a rigorously factual approach. In his painting In agony: The night 
watch (ill. 4) Couse recorded the impending death of an aged man. The invalid’s 
pallor and the white sheets of his bed, contrast with the brighter garments worn 
by the women at his side, emphasizing the sadness of the event. One figure at the 
right, holding a single candle, illuminates the scene while her companion hides 
her face in her apron, clearly overcome by grief. It is the intensity of the painting’s 
naturalistic rendering, heightened by the size of the figures and the pathos of the 
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moment, that makes it one of the most arresting canvases of Couse’s early career. 
Exhibited at the 1891 Salon of the Société des Artistes Francais, Couse’s natural- 
ism was further captured by his wife, the American student Virginia Walker 
whom he had married in 1889, in a letter to her sister. She described how the 
painting had evolved, including the presence of flies hovering over the dying 
man, noting that ‘he’s on the bed in supreme agony and there is no sham about 
it’. 

While he was spending the summer of 1890 at Cernay-la-Ville outside Paris, 
Couse worked on different themes, including Woman cutting cabbages.° This can- 
vas, among others, suggests that the artist was expanding his vocabulary to 
include scenes drawn from everyday work activities, such as tending gardens or 
fields. The greyed tones suggest the strong influence of Jules Bastien-Lepage 
(1848-1884), whose early death at the age of thirty-six had been seen as a sad loss 
to younger painters everywhere, including American artists such as Couse. More 
importantly, the younger generation of painters trained in the Paris studio of 
Jean-Léon Géréme (1824-1904), such as Jules-Alexis Muenier (1863-1942),” were 
also completing their own canvases of simple, everyday tasks drawn from life in 
their native villages. Among these works was a canvas by Muenier, In front of the 
door: Peasant woman from the Franche-Comté (ill. 5), depicting a peasant woman 
cutting lettuce while seated on the steps of her home in the small village of Cou- 
levon (near Vesoul in north-eastern France). The picture, inspired by a model 
first visualized in a photograph (ill. 6), is a good example of how painters were to 
integrate photography in the creation of their canvases depicting daily activity. 
Couse was aware of other artists’ studio practices since he was studying in loca- 
tions where they congregated and gradually he adopted their approaches for his 
own work. Even if we lack concrete documentation on Couse’s associations dur- 
ing his years in Paris — he seems neither to have written a journal nor sent many 
letters back home about his experiences — it is significant that his proximity to 
other artists enabled him to learn about and absorb the tenets of the academic 
tradition and its utilization of photographic images in the construction of natural- 
istic paintings.® 


First Native American paintings 


Couse set himself the goal of completing a painting with a Native American sub- 
ject for the World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago (1893), an exhibition high- 
lighting the early history of the Americas.° In The captive, rather than showing a 
scene of Indian cruelty, as other American painters had done, he softened warlike 
references, thereby announcing the gentler mood of his future canvases based on 
Native American themes. The painting, which was first exhibited at the Paris 
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7 & 8. Eanger Irving Couse, 
photographs taken at Etaples, 
c. 1893-96. Couse Archives, 
Tucson, Arizona 





Salon of the Société des Artistes Francais in 1892, brought Couse’s new interest 
in American scenes to the attention of the French public at a time when France 
was becoming increasingly curious about the scope of American life, industry and 
artistic heritage.” 

In 1891, Couse returned from France to the United States with his wife and the 
couple moved into her parents’ home in the state of Washington, where Couse 
completed his first realistic studies of Native Americans. By the end of the 1890s, 
his interest in exacting detail led him to photograph Indian sites that became the 
models for his paintings; sometimes he also completed highly individualized por- 
trait studies. As he photographed and painted the Indians in Washington State, 
Couse was beginning to see himself as an ethnographer whose studies on site had 
to record dress, attitude and demeanour in precise detail. 

Couse recognized that in order to succeed publicly with Native American 
themes he needed to combine accuracy with romanticism, qualities evident in his 
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canvas Mourning the chief of the tribe (1893; private collection), which Couse com- 
pleted after returning to France." Using his studies of Indians completed in the 
United States, Couse depicted the wife of an Indian chief who has mutilated 
herself in the act of mourning the death of her warrior. The pose also reflected 
Couse’s earlier studies, as the figure recalls Ribot’s Saint Sebastian, the painting 
he had copied while it was on display at the Musée du Luxembourg in 1892 
(ill. 3). Exhibited in 1893 at the Salon of the Société des Artistes Francais, Couse 
presented a Native American subject to the European public, but he gradually 
found himself in a quandary: he could not continue to paint these scenes so far 
from their original source material. Having established their legitimacy as sub- 
jects for public exhibitions, he decided to return to his love of Native American 
themes at a later time in his career. 


Photography takes command 


Couse and his wife moved to Etaples in Picardy, first during the summer of 1893, 
then for a period of several years, until 1896. It was here that Couse developed 
an interest in photography, having probably secured photographic equipment 
during the early 1890s. He studied at the Académie Julian for several years as 
well as at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and was well aware of young French painters 
who were working both as photographers and painters, such as Muenier. After 
settling in Etaples he dedicated himself to photographing sites in the country- 
side, along the village streets and near the port. These carefully composed photo- 
graphs of life in Etaples, the exact number of which remains unknown, exist as 
independent works of art. They are photographic studies of people engaged in 
everyday activities (ills. 7, 8). Each work demonstrates Couse’s eye for composi- 
tional unity, while some figures were to provide the basis for his paintings of life 
in Etaples. Although there is no evidence that Couse ever exhibited these photo- 
graphs, he was probably aware that other painters were doing just that. The So- 
ci€été Francaise de Photographie held annual exhibitions and there were regional 
photographic shows in the provinces. These exhibitions were another outlet for 
painters who saw photography not just as an aid for their paintings, but also asa 
way to express their talent in another medium.” Couse’s developing interest in 
photography happened at a crucial moment, when the general interest in the 
convergence of art and photography was providing painters with new ways to 
heighten the illusion of reality in their compositions. 
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All Saints’ Day at Enocq 


From the moment that Couse saw Emile Friant’s (1863-1932) huge canvas of 
1888, La Toussaint (All Saints’ Day), exhibited at the Paris Salon in the Exposition 
Universelle of 1889, and later, when it was hung in the Musée du Luxembourg in 
Paris, he must have been impressed with its relevance and visual scope. Friant 
had created a gigantic contemporary memento of the visit of family members to 
the graves of departed relatives on a religious holiday. The scene reflects a signifi- 
cant moment in the life of a French family committed to long-standing traditions. 
As Couse studied Friant’s work, he understood the artist’s intention of creating 
the illusion of people in motion, much like the numerous photographic experi- 
ments conducted by Eadweard Muybridge (1830-1904). By doing so, the painter 
heightened the impact of his larger than life-size rendition of real people, involved 
in an actual event.» 

Inspired by Friant’s painting and its positive reception, Couse decided to paint 
his own rendition of an All Saints’ Day (ill. 9), and to use photography as a tool. 
First, he took photos of various models in the village cemetery at Enocq, arranging 
his models in a series of vignettes that corresponded to episodes that he had wit- 
nessed in actuality. In a series of small pencil sketches of the All Saints’ Day cer- 
emony, Couse recalled what he had seen, and how he would eventually position 
his models in the finished canvas. 

Couse’s photographs demonstrate how he explored a variety of compositions 
in preparation for his final painting. One shows the kneeling woman in the left 
background of the painting who plants flowers on a grave while an older woman 
holds a flower pot (ill. 10). Another reveals the way in which Couse tried to capture 
the best pose for the same group; in a third photograph he focuses on an older 
kneeling woman that he would eventually use in the distant background next to 
a large wooden cross. He struggled with the arrangement of his figures for 
the foreground as he tried to capture the innocence of the young child and the 
aged qualities of the woman who are both situated at the foot of a grave in the 
painting. Couse also explored deeper psychological effects in his photograph of a 
girl and an old woman holding a rosary (ill. 11). The various photographs gave 
Couse the opportunity to modify the organization of his models to achieve a more 
cohesive result. 

With an eye towards developing a painting that referenced many vignettes in 
a continuous narrative, Couse was thinking in motion-picture terms at a time 
when early cinema was making its appearance in Europe and the United States. 
Each of the photographs taken at the cemetery plays a vital role in the evolution of 
the composition, contributing to the movement of figures in the painting much as 
they did at the actual event. They also heighten the sense of environmental 
naturalism by giving ‘real-life’ models an opportunity to affect the painted 
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composition. Once he settled on the placement of all his ‘performers’, Couse, in 
true academic manner, created a number of oil sketches for the painting in order 
to achieve the best colour tonalities. The final result was a work in which photo- 
graphy was fully integrated into the creative process. 

The painting was destined for the Paris Salon of 1895 for the Société Nationale 
des Beaux-Arts, the newer Salon exhibition of artists at the time, however, it was 
not recorded in the catalogue and may not have been shown. The work remained 
within the Couse family despite the fact that it was one of the most complex and 
inventive of the artist’s paintings during this phase of his development; it was also 
the one work that shows how he used a wide range of photographs to help him 
achieve his effects. 





9. Eanger Irving Couse, Alf Saints’ Day at Enocq, 1895, oil on canvas, 133 x 160.5 cm, 
signed lower right: Eanger /. Couse 
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10 & 11. Eanger Irving Couse, study photographs for Aff Saints’ Day at Enocq, 1894. 
Couse Archives, Tucson, Arizona 
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Returning to America 


In 1896, Couse returned to the United States, where in 1902 he learned from the 
painter Ernest Blumenschein (1874-1960) of the beauty of Taos, New Mexico — a 
location that was to gain increasing prominence in his life. Eventually he became 
one of the founding members of the Taos art colony, a group dedicated to portray- 
ing scenes and life in the Southwest without any restrictions as to style or tradi- 
tion. The colony achieved great significance in the United States, attracting gen- 
erations of younger painters to work in this isolated location where colour, infused 
with the intense light of the region, gave the Taos paintings their singular attrac- 
tion. Intrigued by its possibilities, and following in the footsteps of other artists, 
Couse spent his summers in Taos from 1902. 

Prior to this period The peace pipe (ill. 12), a work derived from studies Couse 
had completed in Washington State, had brought him considerable recognition 





12. Eanger Irving Couse, The peace pipe, 1902(?), oil on canvas, 66 x 81.3 cm. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Gift of Mrs Adolph Obrig, in 
memory of her husband 
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13. Eanger Irving Couse, The Zuni Pueblo, New Mexico, 1903. 
Couse Archives, Tucson, Arizona 


when it was shown at the National Academy exhibition (1902), where he received 
a prize. Realizing that scenes of Native Americans were appreciated by a nation 
eager to recognize its past, further encouraged Couse to live among them in a lo- 
cation that was still untouched by industrialization. There he could observe the 
practices, rituals and daily life of Indians before they became modified through 
their contacts with modern civilization and ultimately commercialized. 

From the beginning, Couse photographically recorded the scenes and people 
of Taos. He did so as both an artist and ethnographer, eager to document the 
unusual moments that few westerners had actually witnessed. Views of the pueblo 
(village) convey a sense of transience, as if Couse wanted to capture a spontaneous 
immediacy similar to that achieved by European naturalist photographers such as 
P. A.J. Dagnan-Bouveret (1852-1929) and Muenier, who were active in the Parisian 
art world during the years Couse spent in France, when they travelled to the Near 
East in 1887-88. Couse was able to visit other pueblos, such as the Hopi site, 
where in 1903, in a close-up study of his models he was able to capture the person- 
ality, dress and age of the people as well as his impressions of the location. One 
photograph (ill. 13) suggests that he was gaining the trust of the inhabitants of the 
pueblo since he was living in their midst. This allowed him to apprehend the 
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14. Eanger Irving Couse, 
Indian woman, Santa 
Clara Pueblo, New Mexico, 
1907. 

Couse Archives, Tucson, 
Arizona 


15. Eanger Irving Couse, 
Indian boy, Santa Clara 
Pueblo, New Mexico, 1907. 
Couse Archives, Tucson, 
Arizona 





sense of intimacy between Native Americans and White Americans that had not 
previously been captured photographically. Consequently, Couse was able to set 
up his easel on the top of a Hopi pueblo building, recalling the ways in which the 
Dagnan-Bouveret and Muenier were able to paint Algerians from rooftops in the 
Casbah in the late 1880s.” 

Couse was not the only photographer or artist who made Native Americans 
the subject of his images. As White Americans became more cognizant of the 
presence of Native Americans, and as they interacted with them more closely on 
their westward conquest, they recorded what they encountered or witnessed, both 
for themselves and for those who did not have the time, money or inquisitiveness 
to make the trip. Most of these photographers are little known today, but their 
images, taken soon after the Civil War (1861-65) on behalf of such official US 
governmental agencies as the US Geological Survey or the US Topographical and 
Geological Survey of the Colorado Valley, can be seen and studied in various re- 
positories, including the Library of Congress and the American Antiquarian So- 
ciety. Later, galvanized by a desire to preserve a way of life that was fast disappear- 
ing because of White American advances into Indian territories, photographers 
such as Edward S. Curtis (1868-1954) began taking photographs of Native Amer- 
icans (c. 1895). In 1906, the major American industrialist, J. P. Morgan, offered 
Curtis a large sum of money to produce a series of photographs on the North 
American Indians. Filling twenty volumes, these became extremely well known. 
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Couse was also part of this later group of American photographers and painters 
who hoped to preserve the presence and customs of Native Americans. 

As a recorder of rituals and ceremonies Couse was able to capture native per- 
formances in various locations throughout New Mexico. His interest in the dress 
of the Native Americans, in their daily life and their traditions, led him to take 
thousands of photographs. He took pictures of young women against the back- 
eround of an adobe dwelling, and of children playing. While women were often 
reluctant to pose, Couse did occasionally persuade some of them, and the results 
were arresting (ill. 14). A shot of a young Indian boy at the Santa Clara Pueblo in 
1907 (ill. 15) conveys both the innocence of the child, who rides the wall as if on a 
horse, while once again suggesting parallels with Muenier’s photographs of peas- 
ant figures standing at the doorways of their houses or walking the street in the 
rural village of Coulevon in the 1890s. Couse’s view of a pueblo road at Taos in 
1906, skilfully conveys what life was like on the frontier.» The barrenness and the 
lack of modern conveniences, save for the telegraph pole, made it all the more 
amazing that Couse was able to take, develop and store some eight thousand 
photographs from his earliest days in Taos while also pursuing a very active paint- 
ing career. The existence of these photographs, which Couse developed in a dark- 
room installed in his painting studio, provides a rich source of documentation and 
ethnographic history of New Mexico at an early moment in time. 
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Early naturalist paintings in America 


In addition to taking photographs, Couse worked on naturalistic canvases inspired 
by unusual Native American themes that were widely appreciated by the American 
public. One of these paintings was the Moki snake dance, completed in 1903 and 
sold to the Santa Fe Railway Collection in 1904.”° Possibly inspired by an article 
in the New York Times published in September 1900, which called attention to this 
strange ritual, intended to bring desired rain for the crops, Couse set his sights on 
attending the ceremony itself. He photographed the snake dance at the Walpi and 
Mishongnovi villages during a trip to Arizona where the elaborate prayer for rain 
lasted nine days.” While most of the action took place inside the ‘kivas’ (ceremo- 
nial chambers), the public was able to witness the climactic moment outside. 
The painting, completed by Couse in his New York studio from photographs, 
sketches and the memory of the event, captures the essence of the ceremony. On 
the ninth day, two dancers move towards the front. One, the ‘carrier’, seizes a 
snake in his mouth; the other, the ‘hugger’, dances alongside with his left arm 


16. Eanger Irving Couse, 
Tonita of Taos Pueblo, 
New Mexico, 1907. 
Couse Archives, Tucson, 
Arizona 
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draped over the carrier’s shoulder and his right hand holding a snake whip to 
distract the snake if it should decide to coil. At the back are members of the Ante- 
lope Clan who accompany the dancers on drum and flute; to the right are other 
dancers. Each pair of dancers must pass the ‘kisi’, a small bower or shelter made 
of cottonwood branches, where a priest has hidden himself to give a snake to the 
performers. After following a circuit, the ‘carrier’ lets the snake fall from his 
mouth so that it can be taken up by a ‘gatherer’. The most spectacular moment 
(albeit not shown in the painting) occurs when all the snakes used in the dance are 
dumped in a large pile on the ground whereupon the dancers grab as many as 
possible. After the ceremony, the snakes are released outside the village and, ac- 
cording to legend, return to the underworld as messengers to the Water God, car- 
rying the petition for rain. 

This significant event, captured with great sincerity and accuracy, is often con- 
sidered Couse’s naturalistic masterpiece. The costumes and the specificity of the 
activity, combined with his ability to capture the fading light at the end of a day, 
suggest that he understood all aspects of the moment, and in producing a roman- 
tic or idealized painting. The research that Couse pursued to create the painting, 
extending to his taking a series of photographs during the ceremony, provides a 
clear example of his determination to capture the essence of the theme he had in 
mind. Had he wanted to maintain this naturalistic approach, he could have been 
just as successful in many other compositions. But the artist had other ideas. 

His increasing interest in photography, beyond the photographic studies he 
used to help him organize a painting composition, led him to invite sympathetic 
Native Americans to act as models he could photograph in the quiet of his Taos 
studio. Couse wanted to convey the beauty of the people from the Taos pueblo, 
many of whom had become his closest friends. The images he took in his studio, 
such as Tonita (ill. 16), are introspective and sympathetic. It is clear that Couse had 
a good understanding of the portrait tradition established in France by Félix Nadar 
(1820-1910) and maintained by Curtis, notably in his large portfolio of photo- 
graphs beginning in the late 1890s, through his studies of Native Americans, 
some taken in New Mexico by Curtis. Couse’s photographs often reveal a tender 
side, as in Antonita Lucero Lujan (1909), in which the focus on the model’s face 
and elimination of background detail underscores the simplicity and directness of 
his work.” 

Taken as a distinct body of work, the portrait photographs establish a strong 
sense of unity. They emerge at about the time when Couse was to move away from 
strong naturalist references in painting towards the creation of highly idealized 
images of Native Americans made with the help of photographs. Along the way he 
also created more personal photographs, which for the most part were seemingly 
not used as transitional images for a painting.” 
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17. Eanger Irving Couse painting Decoration: Indian hunter, 1916. 
Couse Archives, Tucson, Arizona 


The idealized unreal 


By the close of the first decade of the twentieth century, Couse was at the top of his 
form. His studio in Taos was the scene of considerable activity. By bringing his 
models inside, posing them on a dais and photographing them in attitudes that he 
would use in his idealized, more classical paintings, Couse was following the 
time-tested principles of his academic mentors such as Bouguereau and Robert- 
Fleury. Photographs of Couse in his studio demonstrate how he worked (ill. 17). 
For almost all his major paintings, Couse created photographic aids over which he 
superimposed a grid in order to enlarge or decrease the scale of the actual models 
as he transferred their poses to canvas (ill. 18). Like his French counterparts such 
as Muenier, Dagnan-Bouveret and Bouguereau, Couse clearly relied on models he 
brought into his studio or whom he positioned in nature in the course of finishing 
his compositions. He studied them under different light conditions, but almost 
always in the same pose as in the photograph he used as his inspiration. Whether 
he was always successful in maintaining the effect of the instantaneous moment, 
as did his French colleagues, remains for us to decide. What is important is that 
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18. Eanger Irving Couse, study photograph for Decoration: Indian hunter, 1916. 
Couse Archives, Tucson, Arizona 


photography allowed him to keep in mind how the image he had first envisioned 
would become a painting. In this way Couse recreated in his studio a series of 
outdoor representations with his Native American models. 

Among the first of his large-scale painted portrait studies is Elkfoot of the Taos 
tribe of 1909 (ill. 19), which portrays Couse’s close friend Jerry Mirabel dressed in 
a red blanket and holding a coup stick. In this majestic canvas Couse combines 
two basic attributes of his mature painting style — realism and academic idealism. 
How he arrived at these qualities needs further explication. 

Inspired by a photograph of his model taken in his studio, the artist was able 
to transcribe what he saw, and what the camera recorded, with complete fidelity 
(ill. 20). Although this painting may appear idealized, the model is recorded ac- 
curately and is totally recognizable when compared with the photographic por- 
trait. The Native American appears proud, noble and undefeated, despite the fact 
that the American policy of Manifest Destiny had usurped his homeland. The 
heroism of Elkfoot’s pose, reinforced by the coup stick, which underscores his 
valour, provides evidence that Couse intended the portrait to send a symbolic mes- 
sage, academic in derivation, yet conveying a sense of human dignity. 
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19. Eanger Irving Couse, Elkfoot of the Taos 
tribe, 1909, oil on canvas, 198.6 x 92.4 cm. 
Smithsonian American Art Museum, 
Washington DC, Gift of William T. Evans 


20. Eanger Irving Couse, study photograph 
for Elkfoot of the Taos tribe. 
Couse Archives, Tucson, Arizona 





The qualities of this painting led William T. Evans (1843-1918), the primary 
collector of American art in the early 1900s, to purchase the canvas. By 1910, 
when Evans made a gift of one hundred and fifty paintings to the nation, Couse’s 
work was among those canvases that became part of the National Collection of 
Fine Arts at the Smithsonian Institution. Couse’s position was now secured, but 
his work with Native American themes was only beginning. 

Couse now began to use academic standards of beauty, derived from classical 
works, for his figurative examples of Native Americans. Couse positioned his 
models alongside the objects he intended to use in the final painting in order to 
achieve the proper scale for figure and environment. In several cases he took mul- 
tiple photographs in order to arrive at the pose he envisioned for his model in the 
soon to be completed painting. This is the case with Ben Lujan who was captured 
in his studio in a pose that Couse would use in the Music of the waters of 1911 
(ills. 21, 22) where the Native American is seen in the midst of the natural world. 
The music emanating both from the Indian’s instrument and the rushing water 
in the painting unifies this concept. The preparatory photograph, squared for 
transfer, further attests to its use in the evolution of Couse’s painting.”4 

Other photographs show how Couse created his visual illusions. In one, a 
crouching Native American is placed amid native ceramics (many collected by 
Couse are still visible in his studio in Taos) and against an outline drawing of a 
native painting. The artistic creativity of his models is therefore stressed. A photo- 
graph taken in the late 1920s for the Hopi kachina doll painting was eventually 
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21. Eanger Irving Couse, 
study photograph for 
Music of the waters, 1911. 
Couse Archives, Tucson, 
Arizona 








22. Eanger Irving Couse, Music of the waters, 1911, oil on canvas, 50.8 x 61cm, 
inscribed and signed lower right: E-/ COUSE-©. Private collection 
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used on a calendar advertising the Santa Fe Railway. The final composition was 
contrived by the artist out of two different Indian ethnographic sources; kachina 
dolls were not indigenous to Taos Indians, but ‘imported’ from other western 
pueblos in Arizona.”> Couse’s collection of Indian artefacts provided an excellent 
basis for his accurate portrayals of Native American material culture, while at the 
same time, he examined the themes of nobility and creativity significant for the 
visual construction of his ideal noble savage. 

Couse’s Native American paintings came directly from the artist’s passion to 
provide a record of Indian life before everything disappeared. At first fervently 
naturalistic, by 1910 his paintings had evolved into something quite different: a 
vision of Native American heroism and creativity in the face of impossible odds. 
Utilizing the portrait techniques he learned from the French academic tradition, 
and energizing his images with the aid of photography, Couse’s paintings often 
speak to the inherent genius of Native American creativity and craft. His theme of 
the Indian painter is part of this tradition.*° Couse tried to preserve both accu- 
rately and idealistically a personalized view of the Southwest where, in his view, 
Native Americans led a life akin to that of the ancient Greeks. 

Couse also stands among other painters of New Mexico, such as Gerald 
Cassidy (1879-1934), who created large-scale paintings in the European Salon tra- 
dition, which left a haunting record of a vanishing people and a way of life that was 
being challenged.” Cassidy clearly placed a single imposing figure, in front of his 
pueblo and looking directly at a viewer, to symbolize not only the dignity of Native 
Americans, but also their rightful place in the United States. Even if such works 
can be seen as a constructed and tame record of a starker reality, Couse stands out 
from many of his Taos companions in his singular vision of the heroism and 
nobility of Native Americans of the region. 

As a regionalist working in a location that was to become increasingly popular 
to several generations of American painters, Couse saw to it that the European 
academic tradition, aided by photography, was transferred to another country. In 
the process, the literalist first generation of Taos painters provided a frequently 
reliable documentary record of what they saw (often preserved in photographs) 
combined with idealism. As time moved on, these Taos painters created some- 
thing that also became quite fashionable; some were consumed by commercial 
success which at first they had abhorred. While these painters may have missed 
some of the deeper aspects of Native American life, they effectively helped pre- 
serve an era that would soon only be visible in paintings and photographs, using 
techniques and tools learned during their years of study in European academies 
where naturalism and idealism were the ruling tendencies of the time. 
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NOTES 


In the completion of this essay, the author 
benefited from discussions and advice from a 
number of individuals: Virginia Couse Leavitt 
and Dustin Leavitt, a granddaughter and 
great-grandson of Eanger Irving Couse. Their 
help was fundamental in obtaining a deeper 
awareness of Couse and his art. During a visit to 
New Mexico, and specifically to the Couse studio 
in Taos, Virginia Leavitt openly shared the 
Couse Archives, photographs and paintings with 
me, making it possible to gain an understanding 
of the artist’s working method. These 
discussions and documents have continued to 
guide my work on Couse. A significant section 
of this essay was presented as a public lecture 

in May 2010 during my tenure at the Van Gogh 
Museum/ University of Amsterdam as Visiting 
Van Gogh Museum scholar. At the time I also 
benefited from discussions with Edwin Becker, 
Chief Curator of Exhibitions, and Chris Stolwijk, 
Head of Collections, Research and Presentation 
at the Van Gogh Museum. I have incorporated 

a number of their suggestions into the text of 
this essay. 


1. In developing these compositions, Couse 
must have taken a clue from the ways in 
which William Bouguereau worked up his 
compositions, especially since Bouguereau, 

at the time that Couse was being trained in 
Europe, was one of the most highly regarded 
academic painters. Bouguereau also served 

as an instructor at the Académie Julian, an 
independent studio where Couse studied for a 
period of time. For more on Bouguereau, see 
Damien Bartoli with Frederick Ross, William 
Bouguereau: His life and works, New York 2010, 
especially chapter 15 where teaching at the 
Académie Julian is noted. 

2. The Académie Julian ran separate studios 
for men and women. See Catherine Fehrer, 
The Julian Academy: Paris 1868-1939, New 
York 1989. Also by Fehrer, ‘New light on the 
Académie Julian and its founder (Rodolphe 
Julian)’, Gazette des Beaux-Arts 126, nos. 
1384-85 (May-June 1984), pp. 207-16. On the 
women at the Académie Julian, see Gabriel P. 
Weisberg and Jane R. Becker (eds.), Overcoming 


all obstacles: The women of the Académie Julian, 
New York 1999. After the death of Rodolphe 
Julian in 1905, both the male and female studios 
were administered by Julian’s wife, the painter 
Amélie Beaury-Saurel. 

3. On these drawings, see Virginia Couse 
Leavitt, exhib. cat. Eanger Irving Couse: Image 
maker for America, Albuquerque (Albuquerque 
Museum of Art) 1991, nos. 3a, 3b. 

4. On Ribot, see Gabriel P. Weisberg, 
‘Théodule Ribot’s “Still life with eggs” and the 
practice of still-life painting in the late r9th 
century’, Van Gogh Museum Journal (1997-98), 
pp. 76-87. There is, as of now, no complete study 
of Ribot’s career and his artistic production or 
his place in the nineteenth century. 

5. As cited in Leavitt, Eanger Irving Couse: 
Image maker for America, no. 6. 

6. Ibid., no. 8. 

7. Jules-Alexis Muenier was represented in 
the exhibition [lusions of reality, see Gabriel P. 
Weisberg et al., exhib. cat. Illusions of reality: 
Naturalist painting, photography, theatre and 
cinema, 1875-1918, Amsterdam (Van Gogh 
Museum) 2010. 

8. For more on this process, see Weisberg, 
Illusions of reality. 

9. For reference to this painting, see Leavitt, 
Eanger Irving Couse: Image maker for America, 
no. 9. 

Io. France was to send a number of observers 
to the United States during the 1890s in order 
to gain first-hand information on the state of 
its arts and industry. Official reports were sent 
to the Minister of Fine Arts, Henri Roujon, 
including a well-studied document written by 
Siegfried Bing, La culture artistique en Amérique 
(1896). For further reference, see Siegfried 
Bing with an introduction by Robert Koch, 
Artistic America, Tiffany glass, and Art Nouveau, 
Cambridge, Mass & London 1970. 

tr. For this painting, see Leavitt, Eanger Irving 
Couse: Image maker for America, nos. 14a, 14b. 
12. See Weisberg, Illusions of reality, 31-36, 
where Jules-Alexis Meunier’s contribution to 
photographic exhibitions in the Franche-Comté 
is discussed. 

13. On Couse’s use and interest in photography 
at Etaples, see Jean-Claude Lesage, exhib. cat. 
Eanger Irving Couse: Un peintre photographe 
americain @ Etaples en 1893, Etaples-sur-Mer, 
Pas-de-Calais (Musée de la Marine) 1998. A 
travelling exhibition of Couse’s photographs 
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from this site was also circulated from July 
1998. The photographs by Couse reveal his 
debt to paintings by Jean-Francois Millet and 
Jules Breton, among others. Couse’s use of 
photographs in preparation for paintings or 
drawings, is discussed by Virginia Couse Leavitt, 
in her foreword to the 1998 catalogue, pp. 6-9. 
Discussions between Virginia Leavitt and the 
author further revealed the ways in which Couse 
used photography. 

14. Musée des Beaux-Arts, Nancy. On this 
painting, see Weisberg, Illusions of reality, 

pp. 88-89 where the ties with contemporary 
photography are suggested in the comments 

in the press on the painting. 

15. On the impact that Muybridge’s sequential 
photographs had at the time, see Philip 
Brookman et al., Helios: Eadweard Muybridge 

in a time of change, Washington DC (Corcoran 
Gallery of Art) 2010. 

16. A series of pencil sketches for the 
composition exist within the Couse archives. 
Publishing all of these with the companion oil 
studies and study photographs taken by Couse 
of his models would provide further clarification 
to the way in which he proceeded to modify and 
enlarge his composition without surrendering 
the illusion of reality. One pencil sketch is 
reproduced in Leavitt, Eanger Irving Couse: Image 
maker for America, p. 82. 

17. On Dagnan-Bouveret and Muenier in the 
Near East, see exhib. cat. L’école de Nancy, 
Peinture et Art nouveau, Nancy (Musée des 
Beaux-Arts) 1999, pp. 50-51, in the section 
devoted to the ‘Voyage au Maghreb’. 

18. On Muenier’s photographs, see Weisberg, 
Illusions of reality, pp. 34-35 with specific 
reference to a Young girl in a doorway, c. 1890. 
19. This photograph, apparently never 
published, is in the Couse archives in Taos, 
New Mexico. It is one of many that depict the 
landscape when Couse first went to Taos. 

20. This painting is now in the Anschutz 
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1. Gustave Courbet, La source, 1868, oil on canvas, 128 x 97 cm. Musée d'Orsay, Paris 
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mid-nineteenth century 
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At first sight, the distinction between idealism and realism in French nineteenth- 
century painting appears straightforward. A comparison between Jean-Auguste- 
Dominique Ingres’s La source (c. 1820-56; Musée d’Orsay, Paris) and Gustave 
Courbet’s picture of the same subject (ill. 1) highlights Ingres’s decision to visu- 
alize his allegory of the spring of water in terms of an elegant, stylized female 
nude figure pouring water from a pitcher in front of a very schematic rock-face, 
while Courbet’s ‘spring’ is personified as an ample naked woman, her body 
marked by cellulite, seated by a waterfall in a woodland glade. An abstract con- 
cept underlay Ingres’s visualization of the subject, while Courbet envisioned it in 
terms of direct visual experience. For Ingres, fine art belonged in a sphere de- 
tached from everyday reality and umbilically linked to the values of past art, 
while Courbet insisted that painting should ‘translate the customs, ideas and 
appearance of my own age as I perceive it’, and that he had used his study of past 
art to develop his own individuality. 

Yet this contrast conceals the complexity of approaches to the pictorial repre- 
sentation of everyday life in nineteenth-century France. Courbet’s commitment 
to material reality was the exception, not the rule, even among painters of con- 
temporary scenes. For many, the aim of art was to seek the essence of reality, 
rather than its external appearance; and this essence, following the loosely neo- 
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2. Jules Breton, The weeders, 1860, oil on canvas, 94 x 168.9 cm. 
Joslyn Art Museum, Omaha 


Platonic world-view that dominated nineteenth-century French Catholic thinking, 
was a ‘reality’ that transcended the imperfections of individual elements in the 
physical world.’ 

The term ‘realism’ was widely current in the art criticism of the later 1840s and 
early 1850s, but in 1855 Courbet appropriated it for himself by titling the manifesto- 
preface to his monographic exhibition catalogue ‘Le Réalisme’. Thereafter, many 
critics sought to reclaim the term from its associations with his materialism and 
apparent cult for the ‘ugly’; in 1859, for instance, Maxime du Camp made a sharp 
distinction between Courbet’s ‘réalisme’ and the ‘réel’ that he was advocating in 
the representation of peasant life.3 

Du Camp’s comment in 1859 was made in the context of a warning to Jules 
Breton not to become infected by Courbet’s ‘realism’, and it is in Breton’s work, 
and in the extended critical responses to it over the following decade, that we find 
the clearest articulation of this idealist vision of the ‘reality’ of rural life in France. 
This was vividly expressed by the critic Olivier Merson, a staunch supporter of 
academic values, in his review of Breton’s The weeders at the Salon of 1861 (ill. 2): 
‘Ah! this is the realism that must be pursued, no longer excavating ugliness and 
rags that are rotting in the dirt, but revealing the elegant and proud nature that 
exists even beneath the rustic garments of a humble girl of the fields.’* Breton’s 
process, as described here, in the first instance involved excluding the ugly and 
miserable aspects of rural life from his art; but, beyond this, Breton was able to 
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recognize the elevated ‘nature’ (evidently an idealist, essentialist ‘nature’) that 
both physically and metaphorically lay beneath the everyday clothing of the ‘hum- 
ble girl’. This process differentiated him very clearly from Courbet, who was 
accused by Charles Perrier of giving the figures in his Stonebreakers (1849-50; 
destroyed) no greater significance than the stones they are breaking.° 

The position of Jean-Francois Millet’s paintings of peasant life in this spec- 
trum of ideas is complex. At first sight, his focus on the sheer materiality of the 
earth being worked by the fieldworker in a picture such as A peasant leaning on his 
hoe (1863; J. Paul Getty Museum, Los Angeles) might seem to ally him with Cour- 
bet’s materialism. However, both Millet’s treatment of his figures and his verbal 
pronouncements show that the former should be viewed as generic archetypes, 
representative of an essentially fatalistic view of the human condition. They are 
not idealist in the same terms as Breton’s; Millet’s peasants could never be com- 
pared with antique deities, as Breton’s so often were. Yet the very generalized 
treatment of both his figures and the settings in which they are placed prevents 
them from being viewed as images of a specific individual at a specific moment 
in time and in a specific location; rather, they represent an essentialist vision, in 
which endlessly repeated everyday activities have come to stand for the very 
nature of rural life. 

In exploring paintings of contemporary subjects in the art of the mid-nine- 
teenth century, it is essential to keep these wider issues in view. Two distinct and 
contradictory belief systems co-existed, one premised on a belief in some higher 
level of reality, the other determined to focus on direct, personal sensory experi- 
ence as the sole passport to reality. Such debates were to some degree philosoph- 
ical and theological, but these conflicting views, in turn, were played out in 
the ongoing arguments among the critics about what modes of representation 
were considered acceptable in fine art exhibition pictures, and specifically at the 
Paris Salon. 

Linda Nochlin’s book Realism, published in 1971, remains the most interest- 
ing and thoughtful introduction to the subject and the issues surrounding it; but 
it does include, at the start, a sentence that is profoundly misleading: ‘[Realism’s] 
aim was to give a truthful, objective and impartial representation of the real world, 
based on meticulous observation of contemporary life.’° On one level, no painted 
representation can be objective, since it is inevitably filtered through the indivi- 
dual’s subjective experience. Courbet, as we have seen, insisted that his art was 
based on his own personal experience; in 1847, the critic Théophile Thoré em- 
phasized the impossibility of a purely imitative ‘naturalism’, insisting that if 
twenty painters were asked to copy the same object, they would produce twenty 
very different pictures.’ However, my objection to Nochlin’s definition is stronger 
than this, since these representations are not in any way ‘impartial’, either; they 
are partial in two senses. First, they show part of the subject, not the whole: all are 
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selections of what the artists choose to represent from the scene in front of them; 
and second, the choice of subjects and the ways in which they are treated are 
partial in the other sense of privileging a particular viewpoint — of being the 
expression of the artists’ personal beliefs and views of the world. 

These distinctions constitute the starting point of my investigation of the vari- 
ous forms of ‘realism’ in French nineteenth-century painting. Broadly, the paint- 
ings can be explored from two angles, in terms of the subjects they represent, and 
in relation to the ways in which these subjects are treated. When taken together, 
these two factors form the visual expression of the world-view that the artist is 
proposing. 

One way of signalling a commitment to direct experience was to include 
explicitly contemporary elements in a scene that was conventionally treated with- 
out any such markers of modernity. In Claude Monet’s Le déjeuner sur l’herbe of 
1865-66 (study: Pushkin Museum, Moscow; fragments of the final painting: 
Musée d’Orsay, Paris), bourgeois picnickers appear in the forest of Fontainebleau, 
traditionally presented as a remote refuge, as in the work of Théodore Rousseau. 
Eugéne Boudin’s beach scenes of the 1860s show fashionable holidaymakers on 
the beaches of Normandy, conventionally viewed in the paintings of the period as 
the province of the local fisherfolk. In the work of Charles-Frangois Daubigny, the 
fields and riverbanks of the French countryside are peopled only by peasant fig- 
ures, but in many of Monet’s canvases of the early 1870s they are punctuated by 
strolling bourgeois figures or suburban villas. 

These contrasts are also reflections of a distinction that is fundamental to the 
understanding of nineteenth-century views of the world — between two alternative 
ideas of time. Stephen J. Gould described this as the contrast between time as an 
arrow and time as a cycle: for modern urban society, time was (and indeed still is) 
visualized in terms of an arrow, representing constant change and the search for 
progress, while in traditional rural societies the experience of time is cyclical, 
experienced in terms of constant repetition of the hours of the day, the seasons of 
the year and the life cycle — of plants, animals and human beings.* 

Nineteenth-century viewers were attuned to scrutinizing paintings closely, 
searching for clues to their interpretation, whereas, today, it is generally the over- 
all effect of a work that is the primary focus of analysis. Painters in the nineteenth 
century deployed a very wide range of devices to express their views of the world, 
ranging from the titles of their pictures, the details they included, the body lan- 
guage, physiognomy and facial expressions of their figures, to the overall configu- 
ration of the elements in their pictures — their pictorial composition. The ways in 
which these varied devices were used to convey meanings and values are best 
demonstrated by focused comparisons between two pairs of pictures. 

Millet’s Woman grazing her cow (ill. 3) was exhibited at the Paris Salon in 1859, 
while Alfred Stevens’s Uncertain weather (ill. 4) was one of the many canvases of 
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3. Jean-Francois Millet, Woman grazing her cow, 1858, oil on canvas, 73 x 93 cm. 
Musée de Brou, Bourg-en-Bresse 


fashionable Parisian life exhibited by this Paris-based Belgian artist at the Paris 
Exposition Universelle in 1867. The title of Millet’s canvas is generic except in one 
respect, in its emphasis that this is the woman’s own cow; thus the figure is lo- 
cated at a low point in the rural social hierarchy, as an owner of a cow, but implic- 
itly of only one cow.? Otherwise, we are told nothing, and the open fields in the 
background, with a cluster of typical cottages, give us no further information 
about the setting. Millet’s titles were always very generic, and were often preceded 
with the indefinite article; his celebrated canvas exhibited in 1857 was originally 
titled Des glaneuses, emphasizing that the figures of his gleaners should stand as 
universals. Likewise the woman’s face in Woman grazing her cow is not character- 
ized; rather, as Paul de Saint-Victor put it, ‘[Millet] no longer draws figures, he 
creates syntheses’, describing this figure as displaying ‘a solemn and melancholic 
cretinism’, and as the incarnation of ‘Poverty’.'’° The paint-handling further down- 
plays the individuality of the figure, by treating her face and the cow’s head in very 
similar tones and with a very comparable rough touch; she is shown as at one with 
her cow. 
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4. Alfred Stevens, Uncertain weather, 1867, oil on canvas, 
34.8 x 24.4 cm. Private collection 
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By contrast, everything in Stevens’s picture is detailed and contingent. His 
female subject wears the latest fashions, with an elaborate paisley shawl; her sur- 
roundings, too, are luxurious, representing extravagant consumerism, with an 
elaborate rococo bureau and a landscape oil sketch on the wall; and she is preoc- 
cupied by the fleeting moment ~ will the weather disrupt her planned outing? Like 
Millet’s woman, she has an animal, but her miniature terrier, eager to accompany 
its mistress, is her pet, not her livelihood. Moreover, the picture invites us to in- 
vent a narrative: why is she so concerned about the weather? Where does she plan 
to go, and why? Millet’s figure, by contrast, exists in a state of seemingly timeless 
stasis. We are encouraged to enquire into the state of mind of Stevens’s figure; 
with Millet’s woman, we contemplate her state of being. 

There is a comparable contrast between Breton’s Blessing the corn (ill. 5) shown 
at the 1857 Salon and bought by the French State, and Edouard Manet’s Music in 
the Tuileries Gardens of 1862 (ill. 6), included in his exhibition at Louis Martinet’s 
gallery early in 1863. In Breton’s canvas, the village community is scrupulously 
divided, as the procession wends its way through the ripe corn, the religious pro- 
cession preceding the central motif of the priest beneath an awning carrying the 
host; immediately behind this, the village dignitaries (all men) are kept apart from 
the remainder of the populace by the garde champétre. In this society, there are 
clear hierarchies, and everyone knows his or her place, in relation to the land, to 
each other and to the Christian God, while the spire of the church at Courriéres, 
Breton’s home town, presides over the entire scene — over the dutiful community 
and the God-given abundant harvest. 

Manet’s scene shows a very different conception of society; men, women and 
children are gathered together in seeming disorder, grouped in small informal 
clusters that give no hint of any hierarchy or any externally imposed frameworks. 
Only the carefully planted trees impose order — an artificial ‘natural’ environment, 
in sharp contrast to Breton’s scene of expansive agricultural plenty. Teasingly, too, 
Manet’s title refers to an absence: it is left to the viewer to surmise that the crowd 
is gathered to hear a band play. 

The world depicted in the canvases by Breton and Millet embodies the cyclical 
conception of time, located in the imagined timeless present of the countryside, 
subject to a divinely ordained order, while Manet and Stevens represent the fluid, 
insecure urban world of ‘time’s arrow’. The urban scenes do, though, suggest 
certain forms of cyclical activity; Stevens’s figure can be viewed in terms of the 
ritualized cycles of visiting that structured the social world of the wealthy and lei- 
sured bourgeois woman, while Manet’s fashionable crowd, punctuated by portraits 
of celebrities in the cultural world, are implicitly attending the regular musical 
entertainments in the Tuileries Gardens on a Sunday afternoon. These social ritu- 
als, though, are quite unlike the continuities that underpinned the vision of the 
countryside — at once ‘natural’ and ordained by God. 
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5. Jules Breton, Blessing the corn, 1857, oil on canvas, 126 x 320 cm. 
Musée des Beaux-Arts, Arras 


The visual language of the pictures complements these starkly different world- 
views. The insistent detail of Stevens’s picture and the agitated rhythms of the 
figure’s dress highlight the insecure, consumerist society that is its subject, while 
Millet’s static peasant is inseparable from the land around her. In Breton’s and 
Manet’s canvases, beyond the contrast between orderly and disorderly composi- 
tions, a very different position is ascribed to the viewer. Breton places us outside 
the scene, standing behind and above the peasants who kneel in the foreground, 
and able to view its extended horizontal format in its entirety as a sort of panorama 
of village life, while the foreground of Manet’s painting, with its empty chairs, 
invites us to take our place amid this assembly of people who are, we assume, our 
peers and acquaintances. 

The implicit position of the viewer in relation to the scene was a crucial factor 
in the ways in which paintings of contemporary life were interpreted. Millet’s 
static profile figure and Breton’s village community seen from a distance are pre- 
sented as depicting self-contained worlds that were categorically separate from the 
viewer in the crowded halls of the Paris Salon. However, there were many ways in 
which this implied barrier between the viewer and the picture could be ruptured. 
Manet’s canvas represented the world of the Salon viewer, and the scenario of 
Stevens’s painting would have been very familiar to a bourgeois audience; hence 
the speculation of the critics, faced with pictures such as this, about where the 
woman might be planning to go. 

Likewise, forms cut off by the picture frame could give a sense of immediacy 
and proximity, as in many of Edgar Degas’s racecourse scenes. Such cut-offs were 
a rejection of conventional notions of pictorial composition, which specified that 
the scene should be self-contained within the frame and that the grouping of fig- 
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ures should allow the significance of the subject to be readily determined. In 1876, 
Stéphane Mallarmé discussed the ways in which the artists of the Impressionist 
group were rejecting ‘composition’ because ‘as a rule the grouping of modern 
persons does not suggest it’, and pinpointed the device of including forms cut off 
by the frame as one means by which they were seeking to convey a sense of the 
immediacy of everyday experience.” 

The pictorial space might also be structured in a way that explicitly located the 
viewer in an imagined extension of the space depicted in the painting, as, for 
instance, in Degas’s ballet rehearsal scenes of the 1870s, or, more paradoxically, 
in some of Jean-Léon Géréme’s historical subjects, such as The death of Caesar 
(1859-67; Walters Art Museum, Baltimore), in which the viewer is invited to imag- 
ine himself (it is a masculine space) as a witness to Caesar’s assassination. Courbet 
used this device of a suggested extended space that encompassed the viewer in 
A burial at Ornans, in which the movement of the mourners from left to right 
across the background encourages us to view ourselves, placed alongside the 
grave, as belonging to another part of the assembly that is awaiting the start of the 
ceremony. 





6. Edouard Manet, Music in the Tuileries Gardens, 1862, oil on canvas, 76.2 x 118.1 cm. 
The National Gallery, London 
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The sense of direct engagement with the world depicted in the painting, and 
indeed active participation in it, is most immediate when a figure in the scene 
looks out of the picture space, and, especially, when this figure seems to make eye 
contact with the viewer. This device is used, with startlingly different results, in 
William Bouguereau’s Indigent family (ill.'7), shown at the 1865 Salon, and Manet’s 
Déeuner sur l’herbe, exhibited with the Refusés in 1863. Bouguereau’s family — a 
mother with three children, and conspicuously lacking a father — sit humbly on 
the steps of the church of La Madeleine, the mother’s hand extended as she looks 
at us, hoping for an act of Christian charity. Manet’s female figure turns towards 
us unabashed in her nakedness, as if our arrival causes her no surprise and no 
anxiety; we are evidently part of this morally disorderly party.” This contrast is ac- 
centuated by the ways in which the figures are treated; Bouguereau’s idealized 
figures and sleek paint-handling seek to give the image a universal value as an 
icon of charity (his later versions of this subject were explicitly allegorical), while 





7. William Bouguereau, {ndigent family, 1865, oil on canvas, 121.9 x 152.4 cm. 
Birmingham Museums & Art Gallery 
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the evident informality of Manet’s figures and his broad, thickly impasted paint- 
handling ground the picture firmly in the realm of material reality. 

Critical responses to all these paintings were startlingly diverse. Although 
there was a broad correlation between a critic’s political standpoint and his verdict 
on an artist such as Courbet, Breton’s idealist visions of peasant life could win the 
praise of both traditionalists such as Olivier Merson and republicans such as 
Théophile Thoré who saw in them a projection of an ideal future society.¥ The 
spectrum of opinions gives the historian a vivid insight into the ways in which 
paintings were viewed in the period, revealing both the detailed practices of inter- 
pretation that informed the critics’ analyses and the broader issues of politics, 
ideology and belief that lay behind their judgments. 

The many facets of ‘realism’ in painting were on the surface a matter of each 
artist’s choice of subject and technical preferences. But, beyond this, both the 
pictorial practices of the painters of contemporary life and the critical judgments 
of their work depended on the notions of the ‘real’ that underpinned the world- 
view of artist or critic. The contrast between Courbet’s atheist materialism and the 
elevated ‘realism’ of Breton was not merely a matter of aesthetic preference, but 
involved fundamental questions of belief. And in theological terms these contrast- 
ing notions were a matter of life or death. 


NOTES voila le réalisme qu’il faut chercher, non 

plus fouillant les laideurs et les guenilles qui 
pourrissent dans la fange, mais retrouvant la 
nature élégante et fire jusque sous les rustiques 
habits d’une humble fille des champs.’ 

5. Charles Perrier, ‘Du réalisme: Lettre a M. le 
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This fourth volume of Van Gogh Studies demonstrates that there 
are still discoveries to be made about Van Gogh and his art. 

A formerly unknown Van Gogh letter is revealed, as well as 
surprising news about the apartment that he and Theo van Gogh 
Lit ectem re) eee el med eel eee ete 
of which the authenticity was doubted, has been subjected to 
new, rigorous investigation that confirms the attribution and 
even unveils a second, long ‘lost’ Van Gogh painting underneath. 
By contrast, it seems that the works of art in the collection of 
Adrianus Marijnissen, which were ascribed to Van Gogh, can now 
be traced back to the amateur artist Willemina Vincent. In a new 
interpretation of Van Gogh's Tree roots (1890) it is argued that 
it must be one of his last works, if not the very last one. Finally 
a contemplative essay about Van Gogh as a thinker and writer 
sets out the artist's credentials for a position within nineteenth- 
tT Re am DLU eda iee-1e e 

Alongside the ‘New Findings’ in the Van Gogh research, articles 
about Paul Gauguin's Breton girl spinning (1889), the contrasting 
world-views within French Realism, Alexander Roll's La gréve 

of Meel ial ee Oto t= 10) Peale Lem ot th Ne Dae 
Irving Couse, whose photographs and paintings document the 
lives of Native Americans, place the Van Gogh findings in a broad 
aTiat-ah-2-]e ape ladle motels e ob ae 

Louis van Tilborgh, Senior Researcher at the Van Gogh Museum 
in Amsterdam, is Guest editor of this thought-provoking issue of 
Van Gogh Studies. 
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